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Foreword 


When we wrote this book, we had three groups 
>f readers in mind. 

Group One is those who don’t see much sense 
n going to church. We have tried to meet hon¬ 
estly the sincere misgivings that many teen-agers 
lave about "the church down the street,” and at 
he same time show that there are real reasons 
or going to church that outweigh those for stay- 
ng away. 

Group Two is the people who are happy in 
hurch and can’t imagine why anyone would ob- 
ect to going. Perhaps this book will give you some 
nsight into your friends who fail to share your 
nthusiasm, and will help you understand their 
oubts. 

Group Three is probably the largest number of 
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potential readers. You belong to Group Three if 
you go to church more or less regularly, but from 
habit rather than conviction. We hope that this 
book will aid you in thinking the thing through, 
so that you will discover how mysterious and 
even exciting that church down the street is, once 
you penetrate beyond its matter-of-fact surface. 

Eva and Chad Walsh 
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1 SUNDAY MORNING AGAIN 


You wake up Sunday morning and look appre¬ 
hensively at the clock. What a relief! It’s only ten 
of eight. You remember the tone of your mother's 
voice. Just before you went to bed, she made 
things clear you were going to church this 
morning. If you want to get out of it, there’ll be 
a big row, and Dad will probably back up Mother. 
Hardly worth the fight—chances are you’d lose 
it anyway. 

You remember last night’s argument. "But 
why? you kept asking. Your mother’s answers 
weren’t any answers to you. "Because it’s the thing 
to do —"Where would the world be if no one 
went to church?’’—finally, "Because I say so.” 

You were full of arguments yourself, good argu¬ 
ments, last night. Sensible reasons why going to 
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church isn’t sensible. But you didn’t get much 
chance to give them. 

What we are trying to do in this book is listen. 
We want to get down below the timeworn argu¬ 
ments for going to church. Let’s put the cards on 
the table. The two of us who are writing this 
little book agree with your mother about one 
thing—we believe that going to church is impor¬ 
tant. But we disagree with her arguments. There 
are reasons for going to church that make sense, 
real sense. We’ll try not to offer you easy, slick 
answers, but to dig as deep as we can. 

But that’s getting ahead of things. Long before 
we say anything about the real reasons for going 
to church, we ought to listen to you. So let’s ask, 
"Why do you dislike going to church?” Your rea¬ 
sons may be as shallow as the ones your mother 
gave for going. Maybe you simply want to stay 
sacked up on Sunday morning. But there are some 
very good reasons indeed for not going to church, 
and perhaps you’ve already listed certain of them, 
even tried to use them in family arguments. Any¬ 
way, let’s look at some of the honest reasons that 
might make you decide church is not for you. 
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You’re in your teens. It’s a troubled and stormy 
time at best, not just for your family but for you. 
It s the time when you begin to do some serious 
thinking on your own, instead of accepting ideas 
second-hand. The hand-me-down opinions will no 
longer do. You are taking a fresh glance at a lot 
of things that you took for granted when you were 
younger. Things begin to bother you. You are 
much more aware of all the double talk and status¬ 
seeking in school than you used to be. And you 
begin to notice things about church. You begin to 
wonder—is it worth the bother? Church is a seri¬ 
ous thing. You feel you ought to be in it whole¬ 
heartedly, or get out. Can you really commit your¬ 
self to it, mind and spirit, with no reservation? 
That s asking a lot of anyone. Does your local 
church deserve it? 

No. You know it doesn’t. Now that you stop 
to think about it, just what is that church accom¬ 
plishing? Isn’t it simply going through a lot of 
motions for people who have the church habit? 
In no time at all you can think of half a dozen 
arguments against going to church. Some of them 
are personal; some of them, however, go far be- 
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yond you and your own peeves and liking, and 
involve the whole question of what the church 
is trying to do—and failing to do—in the twen¬ 
tieth century. 

Your Indictment of the Church 

What’s wrong with the church, as you see it? 
For one thing, isn’t it usually dull? You sit 
through a service, listening to inferior singers sing¬ 
ing unexciting anthems and hymns, and wishing 
you were home with your hi-fi. The minister fum¬ 
bles about in the same old prayers, delivered in 
a tone of voice reserved for prayers. And the 
sermon—duller yet. It is a vague rambling on 
about people with strange names who lived a 
long time ago, or it is filled with words like "re¬ 
demption” and "atonement” that you’ve heard 
before but never quite learned what they mean. 
Sometimes the minister tries to come down to 
earth and be "practical,” but then you feel that 
Walter Lippmann or a good psychoanalyst could 
give you more wisdom on politics or psychological 
adjustment respectively. Mostly, though, it’s just 
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dull. How many sermons, of all you have heard 
in your life, can you recall? As the sermon drones 
on, you think about things that are really on your 
mind—that math quiz tomorrow, a girl, the draft, 
college boards, family troubles. Nothing in the 
sermon seems to make contact with you where 
you really are. 

Of course, it isn’t always quite that bad. Once 
in a while a sermon does ring bells, almost as 
though by chance. Or perhaps your Sunday school 
is pretty good, and you’ve got a lot out of it. Sum¬ 
mer camp may have meant something to you. 
There may even be a good youth group in the 
church. Perhaps your church has a professional 
choir director who can take the local songbirds 
and make them sing a little more like angels. 
You want to be fair. If there’s anything good 
about your church, you will give credit where 
credit is due. But you still wonder. Taking it all 
in all, is the church worth while? What can it 
offer that isn’t offered with fewer complications 
and less boredom by the Hi-Y (which also has a 
swimming pool—the church doesn’t) or any of 
half a dozen youth organizations? Don’t these 
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other organizations really do a better job? Don’t 
they appeal to you more? They seem to have a 
better idea of what they are trying to do, and 
they are run more effectively. And another thing 
—they don’t divide you into Lutherans, Methodists, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians. You simply 
join the Hi-Y or the Scouts.'Everybody is welcome. 
These organizations are interesting; they do excit¬ 
ing things. In short, isn’t the church rather a sad- 
sack fifth-wheel sort of thing? Isn’t it trying to do 
a job that is already being done—and better done 
—by other organizations? 

You are bored in church. But that doesn’t mean 
you are insensitive to religion, or unaware of God. 
Every once in a while something happens. It may 
even happen in church, but it can equally well 
happen in school, while walking home, in your 
room, off in the woods. But something happens. 
It may happen while you are reading the Bible, 
listening to music, sitting in the shade of an an¬ 
cient tree, or doing absolutely nothing. It can 
even, happen at a party when everyone is laughing 
and giggling. What happens is that you experience 
a flash of—something. It is as though a door of 
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the spirit briefly, so briefly opens, and you catch 
a glimpse of what can only be called a second 
world. Its hard to put this into words—but if 
you’ve had the experience, and you almost cer¬ 
tainly have, you will know what we mean. You 
can’t exactly say you have seen God, but you are 
half willing to believe that you have seen the 
familiar world suddenly illumined and transfig¬ 
ured by his presence. 

Anyway, such an experience can make you 
doubly hungry for what the church ought to be 
offering you. In the church, if anywhere, the 
"doors” should open constantly, and your sense 
of God’s presence ought to grow and deepen. 
Perhaps you go to church the next Sunday, hop¬ 
ing against hope that something will happen. 
Nothing does. Same old music, same old prayers, 
same old sermon. Anger rises in you. The church 
shouldn’t be dull and boring. It ought to be aflame 
with God’s presence. It ought to be opening peo¬ 
ple’s eyes to that presence, and setting them on 
fire with God’s love, and teaching them to turn 
the world upside down for love of God. Instead, 
it goes its weary and dreary round of accustomed 
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activities: a guild meeting here, a youth fellowship 
there, the annual campaign to secure financial 
pledges. 

You begin to look around at your neighbors, 
your friends, your relatives. Has any of them 
really had his life shaken to bits and remade 
and transformed by the church? More often you 
see people who have gone to church all their lives, 
but show no visible effects. They go to church, 
but the rest of the week they are mean and cruel 
and petty. Or they lead decent, reasonably moral 
lives, but have no spiritual spark, no glow, no 
evidence of a warm and joyous faith. 

How about yourself? Willingly or unwillingly, 
you’ve had sixteen or seventeen years of exposure 
to the church. You’ve been exposed; has it caught? 
Can you honestly say the church has remade you 
—that you are basically a reborn person because 
of the church? You can see how you have been 
influenced by your family, the neighborhood, the 
school, even the things you’ve read or watched 
on TV. But wouldn’t you be just about as good— 
and as bad—as you now are if you had never set 
foot inside a church? 
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To sum it up at this point—your first argument 
against the church is that it’s both dull and ineffec¬ 
tive, a uniquely unappetizing combination of qual¬ 
ities. If the church isn’t dead, it’s dormant. So 
let the church doze in peace; you won’t disturb 
it. But you can easily think of other reasons that 
are still more compelling. 

Does the Church Practice Its Principles? 

The church is hypocritical, you are convinced 
of this. Hypocritical on both a personal and a 
philosophic level. For instance, especially if you 
live in a suburb, you know that in effect the church 
supports the status quo. You see people who pi¬ 
ously usher on Sunday morning going back to 
normal next day—men in gray flannel suits, or¬ 
ganization men, out to get ahead without much 
concern for the Sunday morning talk of loving 
God and loving your neighbor. You see them and 
their wives studying the "company’s” slightest 
whim, conforming to it, remaking their own per¬ 
sonalities in order to get ahead. Has the church 
transformed these people? Or has it merely given 
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them a few cheap psychological tricks to help 
them remain organization men with a disgrace¬ 
fully clear conscience? Is the church actually play¬ 
ing ball with the tendencies of our times, instead 
of trying to bring men up short by confronting 
them with the drastic demands of the man who 
started Christianity? 

If you enjoy a bit of eavesdropping it takes no 
great skill as a private eye to observe the factions 
within your church, and the unequaled bitterness 
that is aroused by quarrels over such world-shaking 
questions as what color to paint the nave, and 
how to spend the $ 367.24 that the ladies’ auxiliary 
has accumulated. You also hear whispers about 
the minister. There is a faction pro, and a faction 
anti. The anti’s whisper, and soon will be clamor¬ 
ing, "He’s got to go.’’ All this would be bad 
enough in a business organization that makes no 
pretense of being a storehouse and generator of 
brotherly love. How much worse in the church! 
You ask yourself—how can a group of people 
committed to serve the same God in a spirit of 
love behave this way? What you observe of 
church life may not shake your belief in the 
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church’s theoretical principles, but you wonder— 
is the church a phony? Is it giving nothing but lip 
service to its ideals? Certainly these backbiting 
and gossiping members of the church act as though 
they had never heard the words compassion, for¬ 
giveness, and love. 

Sometimes you see a particularly clear-cut way 
in which the church operates in flat contradiction 
to its principles. Take race relations. Here is the 
church, an institution dedicated to the importance 
of each individual soul, to an outgoing love, to 
brotherhood, to the conviction that Christ has 
broken down all walls of separation. Yet if you 
are white, the chances are strong that your church 
makes no effort to attract people of other colors; 
and that if any of them come, they are made to 
feel less than fully welcome. That eleven o’clock 
hour on Sunday morning is still the most segre¬ 
gated hour of the week. The chances are also good 
that your church says and does nothing to expose 
and put an end to the conspiracy of bankers, real 
estate men, and civic leaders in your community 
that makes it impossible for members of certain 
races (sometimes even certain religions) to buy 
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or rent decent homes. How does it seem to you? 
Is the church hypocritical? Perhaps you have a 
talk with your minister, and he agrees with you 
that the racial situation is bad and something ought 
to be done about it. He is obviously troubled. He 
is on your side. But he knows that most members 
of the congregation either approve of things as 
they are, or want to go slow, very slow. The min¬ 
ister talks about 'making progress slowly,” "pre¬ 
paring people to accept change.” It sounds like 
double talk ... or plain cowardice. If the church 
stands for something, let it stand up and be counted 
—and be stoned if necessary. 

By this time, as you think about it, you begin 
to feel that an organization whose practice is so 
far removed from its principles has little to say 
to you, and does not deserve your support. It might 
even injure you. If you gave yourself to it whole¬ 
heartedly, perhaps it would envelop you, make 
you into another cautious and timid soul, afraid 
of change. 

All sorts of things you hadn’t noticed before 
begin to catch your attention, now that you are 
drawing up your detailed indictment against the 
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church. One is that the various denominations can 
be arranged in a pecking order. The community 
leaders will nearly always flock to certain churches; 
the people a notch or two lower will go to a 
different church; those at the bottom of the heap 
have their special churches. It seems the church 
is divided not merely by race but by class. Theo¬ 
retically, anyone of any class could go to whatever 
church he preferred, but it must be that a given 
church creates a certain atmosphere, one in which 
some classes feel at home and others don’t. You 
even hear of enterprising laymen, or sometimes 
ministers, who will approach a newcomer to the 
town, and say, "If you want to meet all the right 

people, join the.church.” Isn’t this 

just more evidence that the church is nothing but 
a club—a club based on social standing, and a 
dull club at that? 

Dull and hypocritical. You look about you, 
in the world as you have personally observed it or 
come to know through your schooling. Where is 
the church a leader? In race relations? We have 
already implied the answer you will give. Of 
course, you read now and then of some courageous 
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pastor or congregation; but the armed forces, 
the labor unions, and the Supreme Court have 
done more for racial equality than the churches 
have. 

Is the Church a Vital Leader? 

Is the church a leader in moving toward world 
understanding? in improving the relation between 
employer and employee? in arousing the public 
conscience about slums? Again, you read here 
and there of splendid things being done, but they 
are rare enough to justify conspicuous mention in 
the papers. Your church down the street never 
seems to be mentioned. Perhaps it is too busy 
with other things . . . such as the annual bazaar. 

You want to see the church doing something 
acting in a prophetic role, proclaiming the will 
of God in concrete, down-to-earth terms; and 
calling men to do his will. This would upset a 
good many applecarts, such as residential segre¬ 
gation and the unchristian idea that "business is 
business and religion is religion.” You want to 
see the church setting people on fire with God’s 
fire, the fire of justice and love—and sending 
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them out into the world to do the things that need 
doing. Instead, too often it offers them nothing but 
peace of mind. 

From what you know of history, you wonder 
whether the church was ever any different. Has it 
always been dragging its feet? Your memory of 
the first Christian centuries may be uncertain, 
but you do remember how St. Francis had to strug¬ 
gle against the hierarchy of his time . . . what 
happened to Luther . . . the reception that Coper¬ 
nicus and Galileo got from the church . . . the 
Inquisition . . . the intolerance of the Puritans. . . . 
In the nineteenth century, there was Darwin and 
his theory of evolution, and the packs of bishops 
and ministers that barked angrily at his heels. As 
you look at the present-day church, it seems often 
to fritter away its energies on crusades against 
petty things when the big challenges go unheeded. 
You think of the long history of religious wars, 
of the intolerance still prevailing between Protes¬ 
tant and Roman Catholic—and you have to ask: 
"Just how effectual an instrument of love has the 
church been over the centuries? Does it have any 
real meaning for me today?” 
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So the count against the church grows longer. 
It’s dull, it’s ineffectual, it’s hypocritical, it often 
does positive evil. And finally, something that 
bothers you a good deal—the church seems to be 
anti-commonsense, anti-scientific, if you will. Even 
if you don’t know many of the facts of science, 
you’ve been brought up to respect science. You 
have an idea that it holds the key to mankind’s 
future. Certain attitudes of science seem obviously 
right to you; for example, don’t believe some¬ 
thing without adequate evidence, be as logical in 
your thinking as you can, don’t let emotion carry 
you away. You realize, of course, that there are 
limits to the scientific approach—that imagina¬ 
tion and intuition and poetry have their proper 
place, also. But at least you don’t want to believe 
anything that seems to go counter to science. 

Isn’t the church really asking you to accept "on 
faith’’ some concepts that are frankly hair-raising? 
Perhaps all religions involve this problem, but 
Christianity more than most. Buddha never taught 
that he was God incarnate, nor did Mohammed. 
But the Christian is asked to believe that a certain 
man who lived in a particular time and place was 
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also, in some mysterious way, God. And then the 
whole idea of a personal, loving God, concerned 
with the earth’s three billion inhabitants—how 
can he keep up with them? And would he really 
come to earth in the form of Jesus and suffer all 
that Jesus did? And next you are told that in some 
incomprehensible way the death of Christ did 
something about your sins, and—most fantastic 
thing of all—that Christ didn’t stay dead. All 
together, it sounds too incredible to be true, and 
you ask yourself, "Where’s the evidence for all 
this?” 

Yet there is something in you that doesn’t want 
to accept snippets of Christianity, the inoffensively 
"rational” parts, while discarding the rest. You 
suspect that either it all hangs together, or noth¬ 
ing of it stands up. If you take a religion seriously, 
you take it whole, all or nothing. But how to fit 
reason and theology together? Perhaps it can’t 
be done. You can’t know until you try. One thing 
that bothers you is that so few people in the 
church seem concerned about this question. 

Why should you go to church? You’ve con¬ 
cluded that it’s dull—it’s hypocritical—it’s inef- 
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fective—and it has a set of beliefs that run counter 
to reason and common sense. Aren’t these argu¬ 
ments sufficient? How can your mother’s "Because 
I want you to” or "It’s the thing to do” hold up 
against your own honest concern and growing 
rejection? 

D-ling. The alarm clock in the adjoining room. 
You hear someone leaping out of bed. Firm foot¬ 
steps come down the hall and stop outside your 
door. A voice calls. It appears that—whatever 
your inclination may be—you are going to church 
today. 
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2 IF GOD WERE REAL 


When the two of us set out to write this little book, 
it wasn’t New Year’s Eve but we made one reso¬ 
lution anyhow. We resolved not to feed you any 
easy answers. So we shan’t pretend that this ques¬ 
tion of going to church is a black-and-white one. 
People can go to church for silly, trivial, even im¬ 
moral reasons. They can stay away for reasons 
that command respect. If you decide to throw in 
your lot with that local church, and support it, 
work in it, attend its services, this shouldn’t be 
just because you have bought a gray flannel suit 
and want to do what "all the nice people” or "all 
the right people” seem to be doing. It should be 
because you’ve thought it through and found real 
reasons—reasons that will stand up and hold their 
ground when a skeptic attacks them. 
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In the last chapter we listed a great many rea¬ 
sons for not going to church. Most of them have 
a good deal of weight. They can’t be lightly 
brushed aside. Before we finish this book, we want 
to look at them a second time, and see whether 
there: is anything that can be said on the other 
side. But before we do that, it seems best to look 
at a couple of things that may strike you as pretty 
remote from your criticisms of the church. We 
hope that this chapter and the next—which do 
not deal directly with your misgivings and ques¬ 
tions—will indirectly help put the church in 
more perspective, so that when we return to your 
specific criticisms, you can see them in a broader 
framework. 


Does God Really Exist? 

Let’s ask a plain question: What is the main 
reason for going to church? If you strip away all 
the double talk and minor reasons, isn’t it obvious 
that the main reason for going to church is that 
you believe God exists? If God does actually exist, 
and if he is the kind of God that Christians have 
always believed he is, he is an intensely personal 
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God, interested in you and me individually and in 
the human race collectively. If such a God is real, 
it is the most natural thing in the world for peo¬ 
ple who believe in him to meet together at regu¬ 
lar intervals, to worship him together, to seek 
guidance from him, and to strengthen their in¬ 
dividual faith by pooling whatever spiritual 
strength and insight they have. 

But one mustn’t beg the question by just as¬ 
suming that God exists. Suppose he doesn’t. Sup¬ 
pose the word God is nothing but a kind of sym¬ 
bol. Maybe God is real in the same way that Santa 
Claus is real. Old Saint Nicholas symbolizes gen¬ 
erosity and kindness, and to a small child it is 
hard to imagine a world in which Santa Claus is 
not as real as Father and Mother. Later he learns 
that Santa Claus is not real in that way. But this 
doesn’t mean that Santa Claus is meaningless. The 
things that he stood for—generosity, kindness, a 
sort of innocent merriment—are still perfectly 
real. The Santa Claus of childhood was just a way 
of dramatizing these things. When the child was 
very young, he needed the dramatic symbol. Now 
that he is older, the symbol is no longer necessary 
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to him. It has been a kind of scaffolding, to help 
him build up his understanding of life. He is now 
old enough to be kind and generous without the 
"prop” that Santa with his red suit and white 
beard once provided. 

Suppose the same thing were true of God? 
Some people have argued that God is the Santa 
Claus of the human race during its infancy. A 
very necessary Santa Claus at one stage, to focus 
certain moral aspirations that humanity was 
vaguely beginning to experience. But the human 
race evolves and matures. After a certain stage in 
the race’s history, it no longer needs the vivid, 
primitive, supernatural embodiment of goodness, 
justice, and love that God has provided. Mankind 
has outgrown the scaffolding, the "prop.” It can 
now learn to be good, just, and loving, simply be¬ 
cause these qualities are right in themselves; it 
doesn’t have to be coaxed and goaded on by a 
"Father in heaven.” 

People who reason in this way point out that 
for some hundreds of years the idea of God, at 
least in Western civilization, has been getting 
vaguer. The medieval peasant may have conceived 
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of him as a gigantic figure with a long white 
beard, sitting on a throne of real gold high up 
above the blue sky. The sophisticated modern 
Christian is much more hazy in his mental pic¬ 
ture. He prefers to think of God more as "spirit,” 
an "influence,” a "presence,” a "voice within.” 

Doesn’t this mean that God is going the way 
of Santa Claus? He is turning into mere symbol 
and poetry. The worshipers in church still go 
through the motions inherited from their devout 
ancestors, but God is much vaguer to them, much 
more a handy word to symbolize all their best 
longings and strivings, rather than the creator of 
heaven and earth and awe-inspiring judge of all 
men that our great-great-grandparents worshiped, 
loved, and feared. Perhaps the human race as a 
whole, or at least the educated portion of it, is 
reaching that point of maturity where it can con¬ 
sign God to the same museum with Santa Claus. 
This would not mean a rejection of all the good 
things that the symbol God stood for. It would 
simply mean an honest recognition that the sym¬ 
bol is no longer needed. The scaffolding has done 
its work. It can be put away. 
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If that is what is really happening, then the 
work of the church is coming to an end. Other 
human institutions can take over. The family, the 
school, the Scouts, the service clubs—these can 
continue to instill morality and decency and co¬ 
operation and fair play into one generation after 
another. They can do this because mankind has 
been educated—partly through the symbol God— 
to the point where it generally agrees on what is 
good and what is not. But the church, which by 
definition is centered around a real God, not a 
mere symbol, will no longer have a valid reason 
for existence. 

Is that church down the street trying to "hang 
on" after its reason for existing has been destroyed? 
Well, the question is: Does God exist? Does he 
really exist, not just as a "symbol” or figure of 
speech, but as a fact—a fact so real that the reality 
of bricks and stones and you and me is somehow 
a secondary kind of reality by comparison? 

If you have read much in the Bible you have 
found that the existence of God is simply taken 
for granted. There is very little discussion of 
atheism and religious doubt. The biblical writers 
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weren’t worried about the existence of God, but 
about false ideas people had concerning him. They 
fought against idolatry, false religion; they strug¬ 
gled against lower standards of morality than 
those demanded by God. All the time they labored 
to discover as accurately as they could the nature 
and will of God, so as to proclaim it to anyone 
who would listen. But to repeat, the reality* of 
God seemed self-evident to them. Whether tfsiey 
were looking at the lifeless desert, the millions 
upon millions of stars in a dark sky, or the teem\- 
ing forms of life in a fertile valley, it seemed ob¬ 
viously the work of a God who had always existed, 
and who by an act of the will had called into 
being the entire physical universe and all its forms 
of life. 

They saw God also in human history. They " v v 
were convinced that there is cause and effect in 
the lives of nations—that a country which turned 
from God and from his moral laws would be 
brought to its knees by the events of history, and 
that a country sincerely trying to obey God would 
never utterly perish. In one way or another, 

God would save it from final disaster. They could 
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see God at work in the oddest ways. When the 
ancient Assyrians, thoroughgoing pagans, were 
threatening the national existence of the Hebrews, 
the biblical writers were convinced that the for¬ 
eigners were unconsciously doing God’s work— 
they were his "scourge,” inspired to punish the 
backsliding and unfaithful Hebrews. 

To understand the biblical idea of the "scourge 
of God,” you have only to look at the Communist 
movement today. If the Christians of the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries had done the things 
/that needed doing—such as striving for racial 
/equality, improvement in working conditions, and 
i a gradual end of the colonial system—Commu- 
I nism would not have spread to its monstrous pro- 
■ portions of today. But since the Christians did 
too little and did it too late, Communism was able 
to seize the initiative in advocating certain re¬ 
forms long overdue. The result is that it has cap¬ 
tured the imagination of many idealistic men, 
especially in the newly emerging countries. The 
very existence of the Communist movement, from 
a biblical perspective, is a judgment upon religious 
people, and a chastisement of them for their sins 
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of omission and commission. The atheistic Com¬ 
munists, like the ancient Assyrians, are the scourge 
of God, and they will serve God’s purpose if they 
goad us into doing the things that need doing. 

Personal Religious Experiences 

From the viewpoint of the Bible, God is also 
the ultimate reality that sometimes confronts you 
along a lonely road or in the midst of your busy 
days. He does not reveal himself in order to debate 
his own existence. He comes to issue commands or 
to ask for a volunteer for some especially danger¬ 
ous and demanding task. There is something \ 
brusque and practical and down-to-earth about the 
way he confronts you. In the sixth chapter of 
Isaiah the prophet tells of the turning point in his 
life. He was in the great Temple at Jerusalem. 
Suddenly he saw a vision of God seated on a 
throne, surrounded by the hosts of heaven. The 
foundations of the building seemed to be shaking. 

He heard the mysterious seraphim calling to each 
other, "Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; the 
whole earth is full of his glory.” Isaiah’s first reac- 
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tion was a sense of his own unworthiness in the 
presence of God: ’Woe is me! for I am lost; for 
I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips; for my eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of hosts!” 

But this strange encounter with God does not 
end with Isaiah’s groveling in the dirt. One of the 
seraphim touches the prophet’s mouth with a 
burning coal, as a token of purification, and says, 
"This has touched your lips; your guilt is taken 
away, and your sin forgiven.” Then God himself 
briskly asks, "Whom shall I send?” and Isaiah, 
now recovered from his abject passivity, answers, 
"Here I am! Send me!” Isaiah thereupon receives 
his marching orders. He goes forth into the world 
as God’s special messenger, to proclaim the reality 
and the will of the one that sent him. 

If you try to imagine literally what happened 
in the Temple, it will seem like something from a 
Walt Disney cartoon. We cannot know how much 
of what is described were things that Isaiah actu¬ 
ally saw, how much was vivid language used to 
convey an overpowering experience that was al¬ 
most past the power of words to express. But the 
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heart of the experience is perfectly clear. Isaiah 
became aware of the presence of God not as a 
subject for debate but as a challenge to everything 
he was. He felt his own littleness and unworthi¬ 
ness. God took care of that and said, "I’ve got a 
job for somebody to do.” Isaiah said, Til take it 
on.” This is typical of the way the Bible looks at 
things. God, to the biblical writers, is not a sub¬ 
ject for bull sessions but rather he is someone 
you may encounter while walking between physics 
class and second year French. And if you en¬ 
counter him, the chances are that he has a job for 
you to do. 

If you had Isaiah’s kind of experience, all argu¬ 
ments about the reality of God would cease to in¬ 
terest you. You would know. Your friends with 
their smattering of Freud might still advance psy¬ 
chological explanations to account for the experi¬ 
ence; your teachers and parents might worry about 
your mental balance; but you wouldn’t bother to 
argue with any of them. You would know. You 
would be as certain as Paul was after the experi¬ 
ence on the road to Damascus, when he had a 
vision of the risen Christ. 
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But there is a catch. Even in biblical times 
these dramatic experiences were rare. Only a few 
people had them. They came out of the blue; 
there was no way to secure such an experience just 
by wanting it. There is another catch. Such an 
experience is so private that the person who has 
had it cannot really convey it to another. He can 
say, "God was so real that I seemed like a shadow 
beside him.” But you can answer, "O.K., but I 
haven’t seen him myself.” An Isaiah or a Paul is 
like a young man trying to explain the special 
charms of a girl you have never seen. Such a girl 
may actually exist, and she may be all that he says 
she is. But seeing is believing, and you haven’t 
seen her. 

This little book isn’t for people who have had 
an experience like that of Isaiah or Paul. They 
don’t need it. For most of us, if we consciously 
experience God at all, it is in quiet and momentary 
ways. It may be a steady, nagging tug at the con¬ 
science—the sort of thing young Albert Schweitzer 
felt and which gave him no rest until he made his 
peace with the tug at his conscience by setting up 
a hospital in the African jungle. It may be a sud- 
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den surge of unexpected strength and a strange 
sense of peace when things seem most hopeless. 
It can be that brief instant we mentioned in the 
last chapter—the moment outside of time when 
a landscape, a phrase of music, a human face, 
seems to open a door into a "fourth dimension" 
of experience and reveal beyond question that 
the familiar and sometimes drab world is not the 
only world there is. It may even happen in church 
when, for the only time in dozens of Sundays, 
something happens, and a Presence makes itself 
felt during one of the hymns or prayers or in 
the midst of a sermon that next day—if you had 
a tape recording of it—would seem trite enough. 
Very often this quiet, fleeting awareness comes 
when you have done something you are ashamed 
of, and you simultaneously become aware of two 
things: what a heel you really are, and the fact 
that somehow this is not the end—there is a 
power that will help lift you up and teach you 
to do better next time. 

All these experiences may conceivably be 
glimpses of God. If you have not come any closer 
to God than momentary experiences of this kind, 
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you are not in any different position from most 
people. The flaming visions have always been the 
privilege of the few—if one can use "privilege” 
for an experience that typically leads to lifelong 
hardship and sometimes a martyrs death. 

If you wait for the flaming vision, you can wait 
all your life. Your questions about the existence 
of God are not going to be answered that way. 
At most, you may have had the brief flashes of 
insight—into something. You want to decide 
whether the idea of God, a real God, makes 
enough sense so that you are willing to give it 
an honest try. 

To some extent, at least in the beginning, you 
have to rely on the experience of others. This is 
an unpopular thing to say. It may even sound 
condescending. But it is true, and obviously true. 
When you first go to a museum of abstract art, 
every canvas may look to you like the crazy 
daubings of a moronic child. You can dismiss this 
"art” with a superior snort if you wish. But if you 
are wise, you will talk to some artists and art 
critics. Their language may puzzle you, and still 
more the strange gleams in their eyes as they talk. 
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But you will become convinced that they see all 
sorts of things you don’t. They believe this is real 
art and important art. If you are open-minded, you 
will want to mull over what they’ve said, and 
come back to the museum frequently to take 
another look at the paintings. Maybe the artists 
and critics have a special sensitivity and insight 
that you haven’t developed yet. Maybe their in¬ 
sights can help you train your eyes so that in time 
you will begin to see something of what they see. 
The coward s way out is to stay away from the 
museum. 

The great figures in religious history are like 
these artists and critics. They seem to see things 
that you and I don’t. They are utterly convinced 
of what they see. Perhaps they are actually spe¬ 
cialists of the spirit, and what they say they see 
is really there. In that case, the church takes on an 
additional significance. Isaiah had his moment of 
insight in the Temple, which was the church of 
his times. If there is a God to be encountered or 
perceived, it seems reasonable that the church— 
where people deliberately gather to be with him— 
might be a better than average setting for such 
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experiences, provided that you are really open- 
minded and open-spirited enough to be ready for 
them. 

What we have just said about the usefulness of 
the church isn’t the main point we want to make 
right now. The main point is this: What are you 
going to do about men like Isaiah, Paul, Schweit¬ 
zer? Are you going to dismiss them as a bunch of 
self-deceivers and neurotics? That’s a cheap way 
out. Men like these have so great a sanity—as well 
as sensitivity—that most of us seem pretty one¬ 
dimensional and shallow by comparison. 

So what are we to do? If the men of religious 
insight and flaming conviction were all in the past, 
one might dismiss them. But they continue in an 
unbroken line. We have spoken of Dr. Schweitzer. 
There is also Einstein, no Christian, but a Jew 
whose mathematical inquiries led him to a pro¬ 
found, mystical sense of God as the ultimate 
ground of all reality. There is T. S. Eliot, one of 
the three or four towering poets of this century, 
and a man who made no sense of the human scene 
until he saw it through the eyes of faith. 

Belief in God, and the experience of God’s 
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presence and response to his commands—all this 
continues up to the present. It is not something 
embalmed in a Bible or medieval history. Nor 
is it confined to low I.Q.’s. Very simple people 
have apparently met someone they call God, and 
so have some of the highest I.Q.’s mankind has 
produced. By the way, if you are worried that 
belief in God is a bit naive and childlike, talk 
with a real cross section of people. You will 
probably find that, as you expected, the simplest 
people tend to be pretty devout, and piety de¬ 
creases as you go up the social, economic, and 
educational ladder. But when you come to the 
very top rungs, you may be surprised to find more 
religious awareness than a little lower down. God 
seems to be more real to the tenant farmer and 
the great scientist than he is to the bond salesman 
or laboratory technician. 

Let s see if we can begin to pull together some 
of the loose threads in this chapter. The first point 
was: If God doesn’t exist, there’s no point in hav¬ 
ing a church. So the question is: Does God exist? 
We haven’t tried to prove that he does. We’ve 
only said that there has been an unbroken line 
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of spiritually sensitive (and often highly intelli¬ 
gent) people who are convinced of his reality, 
on the basis of their own experience. It is also 
true that many quite ordinary people, in quiet, un- 
dramatic ways, have felt Something or Somebody 
tugging at their awareness. All in all, there seems 
at least enough possibility that God is more than 
a Santa Claus to justify some further exploration 
on your part before you write God (and the 
church) off. 

Religion’s Laboratory 

But how to explore? An explorer has to pick 
the right technique, depending on what he is look¬ 
ing for. The microbiologist is an explorer, trying 
to find out more about very small organisms. He 
can carry on his explorations by putting the mi¬ 
nute things on a slide and examining them through 
the microscope. It doesn’t matter whether he loves 
them or hates them; it’s probably better if he 
simply feels interested, curious, but detached. He 
just wants to know what is there. If he makes an 
interesting discovery, it may result in an article 
for one of the scientific journals and even get him 
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a better job, but it will not change the core of 
his being. He will not become a "new man.” He 
will not be "reborn.” 

Religion requires a different kind of laboratory. 
It is more like swimming. In order to swim at all, 
the beginner has to wade out and throw himself 
face down on the water, trusting that it will hold 
him up. Perhaps he is taking the word of other 
people that it will do this. If his act of tentative 
faith proves to be unjustified—if he finds himself 
sinking in the water—he can scramble back to 
his feet and run for the shore. But the fact remains: 
there is no way he can find out for himself 
whether water will bear him up and he can swim 
unless he gets his body wet. 

In religion, you have to get your body wet. 

If you want to, you can stay on the dry land 
forever, talking about the possibility of God, criti¬ 
cizing the church, wondering what it would feel 
like to have a "religious experience.” But all this 
talk and pondering isn’t likely to lead to much 
unless you get yourself wet. 

Aren’t you pretty much in a muddle as far as 
religion goes? Maybe God is real, maybe he’s 
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Santa Claus. All right. Nothing you learn in 
algebra class or physics or social studies is going 
to make you certain either that God exists or that 
he doesn’t. The only way you can make a start 
toward finding out for yourself is to put yourself 
in a situation where you will have as good a chance 
as possible of somehow sensing the reality of God 
if there is a God. 

There is where the church comes into the pic¬ 
ture. All human beliefs and interests have a way 
of involving groups. Artists gang together and so 
do scientists. There is even the custom of double 
and triple dating. So if there really is a God, you 
would expect something like a church to evolve, 
as groups of people with similar beliefs and ex¬ 
periences desired the kind of understanding and 
renewed strength that comes from being together. 

But perhaps you feel like a hypocrite. You 
aren’t sure whether you really belong. Do you or 
don’t you believe what everybody else seems to 
believe? Do you have any right to be there unless 
you’re dead certain? 

Yes. You may not know it yet, but you have 
plenty of company in the church. There are others 
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like you—but they aren’t all in their teens. They 
half believe, or they believe by fits and starts. 
They are not phonies, but men and women who 
want to be honest with themselves. They are look¬ 
ing for the water in the lake, trying it out, hoping 
that they can swim. 

Call the church a laboratory—a laboratory 
where you can explore and try to know yourself 
more deeply, and perhaps come to know God 
in the process. Take your doubts and questions 
along with you. If you are honest with yourself, 
there is no hypocrisy. You come as an honest 
doubter and honest seeker. You are simply put¬ 
ting yourself, with as much openness of mind and 
spirit as you can manage, in an environment 
where God—if there is a God—may be able to 
open some doors for you more easily than could 
otherwise be done. 

When the first gray appears in your hair, and 
no doors have opened, you may be justified in say¬ 
ing that it doesn’t seem to be working. But God 
seems to have a different time sense from us. He 
isn’t always looking at a watch. So give him time. 
That drab church down the street, with all the 
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quarreling factions, and the uninspired sermons, 
may yet be the setting for a very private and un- 
dramatic, but convincing vision of the presence 
of God. Or if nothing ever happens in the phys¬ 
ical church itself, things may be set in motion 
inside you that will answer your great question 
at some other time and place—on the battlefield, 
at the meeting of the board of directors, or when 
you are facing a tough exam and have to decide 
whether to cheat or not to cheat. 
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In the last chapter we were talking about the way 
the church can be a kind of laboratory for the 
person who is sincerely undecided about what he 
believes or doesn’t believe. It can be a place 
where he "exposes” himself, puts himself into the 
environment of faith, so that if God chooses to 
open doors of understanding for him, there is a 
better chance. We didn’t promise magic results; 
but the thing is worth trying, and trying with an 
open mind. 

In this chapter let’s make an effort to see how 
your church appears to those who are fully on the 
inside. The so-called "pillars of the church” might 
not put it quite the way we intend to. Maybe 
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they’ve never consciously thought at all about 
what the church actually is. But we’ll have a try 
at summing up the way the most profound Chris¬ 
tian thinkers have looked at the church through 
the centuries. 

To begin with, let’s repeat a point already made. 
If a group of people believe in God, it’s the most 
natural thing in the world for them to meet to¬ 
gether at regular times—to pray, to praise, to ask 
guidance. There’s nothing particularly Christian 
about this. The Moslems have their mosques and 
the Hindus their temples. It’s true that a deeply 
religious person of any faith may have an intense, 
private religious life of his own—he can pray 
to God and praise him to his heart’s content in 
his room, and commune with him while trout-fish¬ 
ing or golfing—but he also needs to meet with 
others and pool his prayers, his insights, his fears, 
his hopes, his love. There is something unnatural 
about being a complete lone wolf in your reli¬ 
gious life. A church or temple or mosque is as 
inevitable an outgrowth of religious belief as a 
school or college is an outgrowth of educational 
longings. 
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The Church through Twenty Centuries 

So the existence of the church is no mystery. 
It would be odd if it didn’t exist. But there is a 
mysterious quality to it. The Christian Church— 
not just one denomination but all of them taken 
together—has a very long history, and strange 
things have happened in history to make it what 
it is. 

Imagine that by some invention of science 
you could travel backward in time. You decide 
to explore the history of that church down the 
street, which is part of the Universal Church. You 
have read somewhere that the congregation was 
organized in 1920, and the building put up in 
1923. So you might say, "Our church dates from 
1920 (or 1923).” Suppose someone then said 
to you, "You’re wrong; it’s more than three thou¬ 
sand years old.” He wouldn’t be joking; he would 
be telling the truth. 

To see how this is the truth, take an imaginary 
trip back in time. Here you are, standing in front 
of a church building put up in 1923. Let’s assume, 
just for purposes of discussion, that it’s a Meth- 
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odist Church. Well, the Methodist movement has 
history and roots in history. It goes back to the 
eighteenth century, when the two Wesley brothers 
started within the Church of England but eventu¬ 
ally created a separate denomination so that they 
could freely carry on their work. From that time 
to the present there has been an unbroken chain 
of Methodist churches, and the denomination has 
existed without a break. So you can say that at 
the least your church down the street goes back 
to the eighteenth century. 

But the eighteenth century isn’t the real start¬ 
ing point of your local church. Methodism began 
as a movement inside the Church of England. So 
back of a certain moment in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury when Methodism became an independent 
denomination, the history of your local church is 
merged with that of the Church of England. But 
that in its turn has a history. If you travel back¬ 
ward in time you come to the early sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, when England made a kind of declaration of 
religious independence, and the English Church 
and the Papacy parted company. 

You can’t stop there. Before the Protestant Ref- 
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ormation, there were only two main branches of 
Christianity: Western and Eastern. (The latter is 
the ancestor of the Greek Orthodox Church, the 
Russian Orthodox Church, etc.) Your church 
down the street has roots extending back into that 
Western branch. But if you continue backward 
in time, you come to the eleventh century. Before 
1054 the Eastern and Western Branches were one, 
and Christians were united, if you disregard a few 
small splinter denominations. 

This might seem far enough to carry it back, 
but it isn’t. Go back another thousand years, to 
the first century of the Christian era. Say to about 
A.D. 50, twenty years or so after the crucifixion. 
If you were a visitor to Rome or any of the other 
cities of the Mediterranean, you might have heard 
rumors about a strange new religion with a cru¬ 
cified God and the queer habit of meeting early 
in the morning for bread and wine. If your curi¬ 
osity led you to sneak into one of the worship 
services of this strange sect, you would probably 
find yourself in someone’s living room. There 
would be a dozen people perhaps, gathered to¬ 
gether to sing hymns, offer prayers, listen to a 
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sermon, and take bread and wine in a simple 
Communion service. The whole thing would be 
essentially no different from what goes on in your 
church down the street. There would be one dif¬ 
ference, though: the lookouts posted to watch for 
the police. Many Christians were arrested at this 
time, and sometimes put to death because they 
would not recognize the divinity of a rival god, 
Caesar. 

The tiny, living-room church then—nineteen 
hundred years ago—is part of the roots of your 
local church. Go back still another couple of 
decades and you come to one of the strangest 
moments in all religious history. That is the day 
of Pentecost, shortly after the crucifixion and resur¬ 
rection of Christ. The disciples, most of whom were 
Jews, had gathered in a room to celebrate the 
Pentecost. Suddenly they heard a sound like a hur¬ 
ricane, and flames seemed to be darting from per¬ 
son to person. An intense excitement gripped 
them, and they felt inspired with new understand¬ 
ing. They began talking in 'other tongues,” and 
made such an uproar that the people outside the 
house thought they were drunk. Peter, going out- 
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side to correct this impression, seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to explain that a strange new inspiration 
and power had come upon them, and it was some¬ 
how the gift of Jesus who had been put to death. 
When asked by the onlookers what to do, Peter 
replied with complete certainty: "Repent, and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the forgiveness of your sins; and you 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

This experience at Pentecost is as hard to visu¬ 
alize as Isaiah’s vision in the Temple. But some¬ 
thing happened. Something happened, and it gave 
this ragged little band of humble people such 
faith and confidence that they could fan out over 
the Roman Empire and set about converting it to 
the new faith. Most of them died as martyrs in 
the process, but their work continued. Everywhere 
they took the "good news” (which is what the 
word gospel means) and proclaimed it to everyone 
who would listen. 

So you see that your local church goes back 
to the Wesleys, to the Church of England, to the 
medieval Western branch of the church, to the 
little, struggling living-room churches of the first 
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century—all the way back to Pentecost. Its a long 
history, filled with strange events. But it means 
that your church down the street has an unbroken 
history much longer than that of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment or any government in the world. The 1920 
or 1923 carved on its cornerstone is very mis¬ 
leading. 

The Ancient Roots of the Church 

Now that you have traveled so far back in 
time, you need journey only a little further and 
you come to Christ. There, surely, is the ultimate 
root of your church down the street. All that hap¬ 
pened at Pentecost, and subsequently, grew out 
of his teachings, his life, his death, his resur¬ 
rection. 

In one sense, yes. If there had been no Christ, 
there would be no Christian Church. But in an 
equally important sense, no. Christ himself was a 
Jew, and most of his early disciples were Jews. 
There is no evidence that Christ was trying to 
start a completely new religion. He was intent 
on revealing the depth and true meaning of the 
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religion that the Jews already had, and making 
it available for all mankind. He came not to de¬ 
stroy nor to create something utterly new, but to 
"fulfill.” Certainly his life and death added a new 
dimension of meaning, and revealed things about 
God that had been half veiled before him. But 
it is wrong to talk as though he set about devis¬ 
ing an utterly new religion or entirely new kind 
of religious community. The sense of continuity 
with the Jewish roots was so strong that for some 
time the early Christians in Jerusalem continued 
worshiping in the great Temple as well as in 
their special church meetings. 

So there are historical roots that extend further 
back than Christ. These roots reach into the most 
remote past of the Jewish people. The Jews con¬ 
sidered themselves the "Chosen People”—not that 
they were God’s white-haired boys, but simply 
that they were convinced God had picked them 
out for a special purpose. They believed they 
were bound to God by a particular "covenant” or 
understanding, and it was their special job to wor¬ 
ship God and him only, to obey him, and to be¬ 
come his messengers, carrying his truth to every- 
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one who would listen. In Temple and synagogue 
the Jews were accustomed to meet and worship 
God and reaffirm their covenant with him. Their 
religious services were later to serve as the foun¬ 
dation for evolving a distinctively Christian type 
of worship. To this day, the Sunday morning 
services in the average Protestant church contain 
very little that would seem strange to a Jew. He 
is used to psalms, prayers, sermons based on the 
Bible. 

But to return to the ancient Jews—the idea of 
a covenant goes back at least as far as Moses, 
much more than three thousand years ago. When 
he led the slaves out of Egypt into the Promised 
Land, it was part of the covenant between them 
and God—they would obey God; he would pro¬ 
tect them. Back of Moses is Abraham, half legend 
and half historical fact, the traditional father of 
the Jewish people. His biblical career begins with 
a special covenant God makes with him, which 
sets him forth on his momentous wanderings. 

Back of Abraham, the long story is lost in the 
mists of antiquity, but Abraham takes us back, 
roughly speaking, four thousand years in time. So 
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the roots of your local church are older than 
some of the pyramids. 

Think a moment about the Jews. They have had 
a long, troubled, and sometimes tortured history. 
In biblical times they were always a small nation, 
ground down between their more powerful neigh¬ 
bors. The other small nations of the Near East 
simply disappeared. They intermarried, they lost 
their identity. Their genes survived, of course, 
but nothing else. The Jews kept their identity, 
and have kept it to this day, kept it so thoroughly 
that they are now back in their Promised Land. 
Only one thing made this possible. From the be¬ 
ginning of their history they have been con¬ 
vinced that God has a special job for them to do, 
and that his ’covenant” is the most important 
thing in their national life—a conviction that has 
had momentous consequences in the history of 
the world. 

From the beginning, there were two strands of 
thought among the Jews. Some of them felt that 
the covenant was between God and a particular 
nation, and they had little interest in inviting the 
outsiders to come into the covenant relationship. 
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But always there was another strand of thought, 
emphasizing the universal mission of the Jews, 
and dreaming of a day when ail mankind would 
turn to the God who was worshiped at Jerusalem 
and would be partners of the covenant. 

The second strand of Jewish thought is the one 
that evolved into the Christian Church as we 
know it. Christ brought the universal mission of 
the Jews to a focus: he "opened the doors to all 
believers.” He did this, not merely by his teach¬ 
ing, important as that was, but by the whole sweep 
of his life, and by the meaning of his death and 
his triumph over death. In him the significance of 
two thousand years and more of Jewish experience 
was revealed, and the synagogue and Temple were 
transformed into the Church. 

There are several ways one can talk about the 
church. One of the clearest is simply to call it a 
"community of the covenant.” This means that it 
is bound by a special relation to God, as the Jews 
have always felt themselves bound. But what do 
we mean precisely by this word covenant? As 
understood by most Christians, it means that the 
members of the church—if they are really in 
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earnest about it—are the shock troops and the 
infiltraters, bound to God and to Christ by special 
loyalty, and ready at all times to be sent on any 
errands. They are men and women under orders. 

That’s one way of describing the church— 
’community of the covenant.” Church isn’t a club 
to which you are admitted after you are good 
enough. It is something that accepts you as you 
are and then tries to help you be better. It’s more 
a ’’hospital for sinners.” 

But there is one other term people sometimes 
use in talking about the church. They call it the 
"body of Christ.” This sounds like extreme lan¬ 
guage, but see what it means. Christ is no longer 
visibly here on this earth. He doesn’t have any 
physical hands and feet to work with. The mem¬ 
bers of the church are meant to do his work, to 
carry on what he began during his ministry on 
earth. This means that there is a continuity be¬ 
tween the things that Christ did and what the 
church is supposed to do. If he healed the sick, 
fed the hungry, worked to make love prevail, 
then that is the job of the church and its members. 
Christ is the "head” of the church; it is he who 
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sets the pattern and gives the orders. The church 
to which you and I belong can be called Christ’s 
body, if it is obedient to the head and does the 
work that Christ would have us do. 

Just one or two things more about that very 
strange church down the street. We’ve been talk¬ 
ing part of the time about individual churches, 
and part of the time about the church, meaning 
the Universal Church, which consists of all Chris¬ 
tians considered as one group, regardless of de¬ 
nomination. This second meaning of the word 
church is the more important one. You don’t be¬ 
long just to the church down the street. You be¬ 
long to the church that consists of all the Christians 
who have ever lived or are living. The differences 
between denominations are real enough, but they 
cannot destroy the fact that in the eyes of God 
there can be only one church, the Universal 
Church, and each denomination and local church 
is one cell in the total body. In a human being, 
there may be some feeble or diseased cells here 
and there, though the body as a whole is healthy. 
Before you dismiss the church in its entirety on the 
basis of your local church, have a look at some 
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other churches. But before you do that, why not 
have a second look at the church down the street, 
in the light of what we have tried to say in this 
chapter? When you once realize what a strange 
and curious history it has, you may see things in 
it that had escaped your notice. You may find that 
it is one of Gods outposts, and that—though most 
of the congregation doesn't know it yet—God is 
planning some interesting and perilous activities 
for the infiltraters who meet there. God intends 
to turn the world upside down. 
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Now we can try to iru.ke a start on answering 
some of the questions in the first chapter. 

For one thing, we talked about various organi¬ 
zations in your community which appeal to you 
more and answer your needs better than anything 
you’ve found in the church. These clubs all stand 
for something definite and good. They have rules 
of conduct, a sense of honor, a way of life. You 
probably feel that such organizations do a better 
job of meeting you where you are, that they are 
more intelligently run, and that they offer you 
fellowship, shared interests, and a guide to living 
that is satisfactory and realistic. 

If your family is typically American, your father 
may belong to the Roi:ary or Lions, and perhaps 
your mother is a member of the Women’s Club 
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or the Soroptimists. Possibly your parents are col¬ 
lege graduates and still wear their fraternity and 
sorority pins. These organizations, so far as you 
can judge, really appear to get them more excited 
than their church affiliation. Why does the church 
have to come into your family life at all? Can’t 
you and the rest of the family lead just as good 
and decent a life outside the church as inside it? 
You are pretty sure the answer is 'yes” because 
many of your friends and their families have no 
church connection at all, yet they are generous 
and good and loving, in some cases more so than 
people inside the church. They are motivated by 
the Y-teens and the Boys’ Club—or in the case 
of their parents, by adult clubs and organizations. 
This seems to be enough for them. Isn’t it enough 
for you? 

At first glance, yes. But let’s think about it a 
moment. Where did the YMCA and the YWCA 
get their impetus in the beginning? Have you ever 
stopped to ask what those letters stand for? Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s 
Christian Association! Doesn’t that answer the 
question? Good organizations like these did not 
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spring up spontaneously, they have a history, and 
that history is often a deeply Christian history. 
The thing we have to acknowledge, if we are fair, 
is that the ideals of the church have been so inter¬ 
woven into Western culture that they have pro¬ 
vided much of its moi:ive power and sense of 
direction. 

Christianity’s Influence over the Centuries 

If you have studied ar cient or world history you 
know some of the effects that Christianity had 
when it first appeared on the human scene. The 
ancient Roman world was brilliant, glittering, 
capable of magnificent military and engineering 
achievements, but it was cold and hardhearted, and 
it became rotten to the core because it lost any 
sense of direction. Christianity shaped the new 
civilization. And the rew civilization had built 
into it a compassion, a sense of responsibility for 
others that was lacking in the old pagan world. 
No matter how secularized the world may appear 
today, it is what it is because of the centuries of 
Christian faith. They have left their permanent 
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stamp on it. We doubt that you would want to 
remove that imprint and return to the old Roman 
way of life. 

Of course, other factors have helped shape the 
modern world—science and technology in particu¬ 
lar. But it is still true that the unspoken assump¬ 
tions behind our conduct have a Judeo-Christian 
flavor. Our moral codes, our feelings about other 
human beings and their rights, have been molded 
by Christianity whether we are practicing Chris¬ 
tians or not. The very criticisms you direct against 
the church are probably based on moral standards 
that Christianity has directly or indirectly taught 
you. For instance, when you accuse the church of 
'hypocrisy,” you are making the same charge that 
Christ made against the Pharisees. 

The YWCA and YMCA exist because of the 
Christian Church. The Boy and Girl Scout oaths 
certainly take for granted the existence of God 
and a mode of conduct based on the Golden Rule. 
Fraternities and sororities have a ritual which seems 
surprisingly Christian, just as do the Masons and 
the Eastern Star. These organizations which seem 
to have such immediate meaning for us draw 
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heavily on Christian tradition and have been mo¬ 
tivated by it. Christian tradition is not something 
which develops and continues by itself; it is con¬ 
tinued by the church, which maintains it century 
by century. If it weren’t for one generation after 
another of church people who have kept the 
churches—with all their defects—going, the or¬ 
ganizations you now admire would not have the 
qualities that make them meaningful to you. In 
short, something like the Scouts is a real flower¬ 
ing of civilization, but the roots of the blossom are 
deep in the long history of the church. How long 
do flowers continue to blossom when the roots 
are cut? 

But let that pass. Let’s look at this thing an¬ 
other way. You know that you don’t just spon¬ 
taneously do everything you have an impulse to do. 
You believe that some things are good, some are 
bad. You don’t always live up to your standards 
of what is right, but you have a pretty clear idea 
of when you do and when you don’t. As you get 
older you are continuing to formulate, perhaps 
half unconsciously, some sort of philosophy of life, 
a guide to action. You begin to ask yourself ques- 
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tions that may not have occurred to you earlier: 
Why should I feel guilty if I cheat on an exam? 
What harm is there in telling a lie? Why shouldn’t 
I experiment with sex if I want to? These ques¬ 
tions don’t seem as easy to answer as those you 
encountered when you were younger; you begin 
to see that there can be two sides to a lot of ques¬ 
tions. And you know that as you grow older, the 
questions will be more complicated, harder to 
answer neatly. 

The society you live in, your family background, 
the organizations you belong to—these will deter- 
mine to some extent the answers you give, and the 
general road that you take through life. But none 
of them is enough. You need something behind 
and beyond them if you are going to make any 
real sense out of your life. Even so, many of the 
questions will be the kind that you can never 
adequately answer; you must sometimes live with 
half-answers and uncertainty. That is part of the 
price of being human. But every man, unless he 
is a complete clod, wants to find as many answers 
as he can, wants some kind of guide, cries out for 
meaning in life. 
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You want to make a wholehearted response to 
life, to live if you can by some sort of affirmation. 
You know that the great figures in history have 
believed singleheartedly in something, and that 
something has given them their drive and power. 
Some negations may be, necessary, some under¬ 
brush of useless custom and belief cleared away, 
but you can’t build a whole life on what I don t 
believe,” on repudiation. 

The foundation has to be built on something 
big enough to hold up your life. The YMCA or 
the fraternity or the Masons may demand your loy¬ 
alty for a time, meet your present needs, but can 
you build a philosophy of life around any of these 
organizations? Good as they may be, each of them 
seems like a splinter chipped off from something 
greater and more solid. They provide fellowship 
and fun, some rules of conduct, even a chance for 
service. But isn’t there a vision beyond them that 
is more exciting and demanding? There is no 
sadder and more depressing sight than the middle- 
aged man whose life is still built around his col¬ 
lege fraternity and who is always embarrassing 
the collegiate members by barging in on them 
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and trying to be one of the boys. You need a 
greater vision. Look around. If it isn’t in the 
church, where is it? 

The Church Offers a Way of Life 

However splintered and sometimes ineffective 
the church may be, it still offers you a profound 
and consistent view of God and man. And from 
that view you can construct a philosophy, a faith, 
a way of life that will answer most questions and 
give you the guidance to fulfill your life. 

How is this? Stop and ask yourself what the 
church teaches. First of all, that God is the creator 
of the universe and all its forms of life. How he 
created it, whether in a billion years or seven days, 
is beside the point. Either the world is a product 
of blind chance and has no meaning, or it is the 
result of design. Once you have granted design, it is 
hard to deny the Designer; and when you look at 
the marvelous intricacy of the human body or the 
mechanics of the solar system, it is very hard to 
deny design. If there was a deliberate act of cre¬ 
ation, it does not have to be a once-and-for-all 
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thing in the distant past. It can still be going on. 
Perhaps part of the act of creation is not just your 
life—that you are alive and breathing—but what 
you will build with your life. 

If there is a Creator, you want to know as much 
as you can about him. The church gives some an¬ 
swers—decide whether you think they make sense. 
It says that God is indeed the creator, a God of 
might and majesty—mightier even than the phys¬ 
ical forces of his universe; but: at the same time he 
is more than a remote architect and engineer. He 
is interested in the beings he has created; he wants 
to help them, and he has things he expects of 
them. God is a God of love; he has created you 
and your fellow human beings to serve him and to 
love one another. Your fulfillment comes when 
you make him the center of your world, when your 
will is subject to his will. 

It sounds tough and it is tough. This is not any 
set of beliefs for the halfhearted. The church has 
always taught that love doesn’t come easy. We 
don’t naturally love God or our neighbors; some¬ 
times it’s hard enough to love the members of 
your own family. The church says, with good psy- 
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chological insight, that our impulse is to put our 
own ego at the center of things, and expect all 
other people—even God himself—to revolve 
around that ego. 

The church goes on to say other things, rather 
terrifying things. It says that our inability or re¬ 
luctance to love is so great that God undertook a 
fantastic rescue operation. He sent his Son into 
the world to share the human condition even to 
death, and to build a bridge between man and God. 
It says that anyone who really grasps the meaning 
of Christ is partially freed from his own hungry 
ego, so that he can make better progress in learn¬ 
ing to love God and other human beings. 

The church makes still further statements. It 
insists that all men (not just the educated, not just 
the interesting, but all) are created by God and 
are precious in his sight—that when you harm 
another person, you harm God. 

The way of life that the church teaches can be 
summed up in the Great Commandment, "Love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all thy 
mind and all thy soul, and love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” It is very hard. But the church has ways 
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of helping. One of the main purposes of worship 
(if your heart and mind are really in it) is to 
"open yourself up” and let God’s love get inside 
you, so he can kindle some love in the core of 
your being. Being with other people who are mak¬ 
ing the same attempt—to learn love—can help. 
The church has had almost two thousand years of 
experience; it can teach you other aids, such as cer¬ 
tain kinds of reading, meditation, prayer. Most of 
all, though, the church can hold Christ forth be¬ 
fore you, helping you to see his meaning, and to 
see God through him. 

Other organizations can provide fellowship, a 
simple code of conduct, an esprit de corps. But they 
do not have the larger answers to the larger ques¬ 
tions. They do not have the deeper vision of what 
it can mean to be a human being. The church at 
its best does have this vision. You can accept it or 
reject it; God gave you freedom of choice. But 
the vision remains whether you want it to or not. 
It remains, and presents a unified answer, a whole¬ 
ness of seeing, a way of life that goes beyond mere 
codes of conduct. The Christian Church may and 
does fail in specific places and instances, but it also 
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is able to touch you on the deepest level. It offers, 
to those who have the courage to accept them, 
imaginative and demanding and valid answers. 

One final word. As you read these pages you 
may say, "All this is very well, but why the Chris¬ 
tian religion and the Christian Church? Why not 
Zen Buddhism or Bahai?” To answer that ques¬ 
tion would take another book, and one longer 
than this. If you are honestly troubled, we suggest 
that you investigate the other religions as deeply 
as you can,* and if you find one that seems to 
have more depth than Christianity, give yourself 
to it. You may have to go it alone, since there are 
not many Buddhist or Hindu temples or Moslem 
mosques in this country, but you still owe it to 
your conscience to follow whatever you believe 
to be the deepest truth. 

But one other thing. Be sure to study Chris¬ 
tianity with equal care before you make a deci¬ 
sion. You shouldn’t compare a half-knowledge of 
Christianity with an up-to-date familiarity with 

* An excellent place to begin is with Huston Smith’s 
marvelously perceptive little book, The Religions of 
Man (New American Library of World Literature). 
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another religion. We undoubtedly reveal our bias 
now, but we feel that if you make this careful 
study, the chances are overwhelming that you will 
decide that—valid and profound as many insights 
in other faiths are—you will cast your lot with 
Christianity. Not only are you already soaked in 
its assumptions and spirit simply by being an 
inhabitant of the Western world, but there is one 
way in which Christianity is unique. No other 
religion makes the same kind of claims for its 
founder as Christianity does. No other religion 
points to its founder as the one who can somehow 
teach the secret that he himself perfectly embodies, 
the secret of love. If there is any truth to that 
claim, it is the one thing that makes Christianity 
really different and more profound, and gives it 
added power. 
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TO BE HUMAN? 


In the previous chapter we discussed the answer 
that the church gives about the nature of God 
and man’s relation to him. If we tried to sum¬ 
marize it in the baldest terms, we’d probably use 
the words of the Westminster Confession: "What 
is the chief end of man? Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy him forever.” 

But does that apply to you? You don’t want to 
accept an answer on a plate. You want to find 
"the chief end of man” for yourself, so it will be 
your answer. 

All right, look for your answer. Test in your 
mind and in your life every answer that looks 
promising. See whether you can find one that 
makes more sense than the one the church gives. 
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If not, fairness requires that you at least give some 
thought to an answer that has made a great deal 
of sense to millions of people—of all ages and 
I.Q.’s—through the centuries. 

"What is the chief end of man?” is the most 
important question you will ever ask yourself. If 
the language sounds stiff and odd, rephrase it to 
something like "What does it mean to be a human 
being?” Or better yet, "How can I live so that I 
will most thoroughly fulfill my possibilities as 
a human being?” The answer you decide on is 
going to shape your life and shape you. Ideas and 
answers do have consequences. 

If you decide that the church’s answer makes 
sense, it doesn’t mean that you ought to rush to 
the seminary. You will have a vocation, but it 
doesn’t have to be in the ministry. The great 
Protestant idea is that any man’s work or role in 
life can be performed to the glory of God. You 
can serve and love God by being a good business 
executive or carpenter or teacher or housewife. 
These are vocations just as real as the ministry. It 
is the spirit in which one does the everyday things 
that is crucial. 
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You glorify God when you put him first in all 
you do. You glorify God when you put him ahead 
of your ego. You glorify him when you learn to 
live by love instead of hate or envy. You glorify 
him when you catch on to the fact that he already 
loves other people; and you can show your love 
for him by loving them also, and helping them. 
Martin Buber, the great Jewish philosopher, puts 
it simply when he says that you can have either 
an "I-it” or an "I-thou” relation with other human 
beings. You can regard them as it's, as things, 
as objects to be used and manipulated. Or you 
can regard them as fellow travelers in life, beings 
whom God loves as much as he loves you, persons 
with whom you can enter into a living and loving 
relationship and understanding. 

These are some of the things involved in hav¬ 
ing a 'Vocation,” in making God instead of ego 
the center of things. Does it seem impossible to 
you? Or silly and unrealistic? If so, that is because 
we live in an age that has been so secularized that 
the quest for meaning has become very difficult. 
Unless you look hard for it, you may not discern 
very much meaning in life, except to keep on 
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living day by day without quite knowing why. 

Perhaps you need to be convinced that life can 
have meaning, any meaning. If you’ve studied 
science very much you know that at one time, espe¬ 
cially in the late nineteenth century, science 
seemed to point toward a mechanistic view of the 
universe. It was commonly assumed that the world 
happened without conscious design, with no direct¬ 
ing intelligence back of it, and that human beings 
were simply the most highly developed of the 
animals, that they had no such thing as a soul, 
that their bodies were worth about 98^ in terms 
of the chemicals contained in them. People were 
just blind accidents of blind processes. If that 
view of the universe is true, the universe has no 
meaning. And since you are part of the universe, 
you have no meaning. So if you hold that total 
view, any talk of religion and moral codes and 
love is nonsense and a farce. This is one way 
out of the human enigma. It is a sad way out, a 
meaningless way, and—to be honest—it is often 
a lazy way out. It permits you to slough off re¬ 
sponsibility and adopt a "What does it matter?” 
attitude. Anyway, can you live your life on the 
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basis of meaninglessness? Fortunately, if you’ve 
kept your science up to date, you know that the 
recent trends in science don’t compel you to ac¬ 
cept the idea of meaninglessness. The old mech¬ 
anistic view is outmoded, and many contemporary 
scientists find no problem in accepting a basically 
God-centered and morally responsible view of 
man’s status in the universe. 

The Prison of Meaninglessness 

Maybe you don’t go as far as complete mean¬ 
inglessness. Many sensitive people have come to 
the conclusion that the universe was indeed cre¬ 
ated by a Creator, and that man is a product of that 
creation. But their God is not in history. He is the 
architect, the engineer, the designer, the impersonal 
force who set things going, but now has not the 
remotest interest in anything as small as our earth 
or in beings as infinitesimal as man. We are or¬ 
phans, deserted by the One who brought us into 
being. There is no over-all meaning—there are 
as many meanings to life as we choose to invent. 

Such a viewpoint also has practical conse- 
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quences. Like the outright mechanistic view, it 
leads to a diminished view of man. It flattens him 
out, and leaves him in terrible loneliness, placed 
in the universe and then abandoned. This view 
gives no answer to the problem of evil. There is 
no available God to provide yardsticks of right 
and wrong, no available God to come to our help 
and give us the strength to do better. This way of 
looking at things is quite common; you have un¬ 
doubtedly encountered it. Many people regret that 
they cannot believe in a personal, loving God, but 
they are honest enough not to manufacture phony 
beliefs. They simply try to make the best of a 
universe in which man is terrifyingly alone. A 
great deal of this uncertainty about the status of 
man in the cosmos is reflected in modern litera¬ 
ture and art. 

What a different view of the world the Renais¬ 
sance man held! Compare Michelangelo's David 
to a contorted piece of modern sculpture, Shake¬ 
speare to Tennessee Williams. The great dimen¬ 
sions seem lacking in our modern work. But you 
cannot blame the modern writer and artist. In 
agony of spirit they portray the diminished and 
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flattened world as they see it about them. They 
cannot create by their own efforts an affirmative 
view of man, a sense of human greatness, if it 
does not vitally exist in the society around them. 
The writer and artist are caught in a morass of 
diminished hopes and beliefs. Is there any release 
from this prison of meaninglessness? 

The church says Yes. It has always said Yes. 
At times its voice seems to be louder and more 
confident than at other times. In medieval Europe 
the church shaped all of human life. It provided 
the framework and inspiration for most of the art 
and architecture and a great deal of literature. It 
produced a society—by no means perfect, but one 
with a unified outlook and a sense of direction. 
Then came the burst of the Renaissance. It in¬ 
herited the medieval view of man the creature 
of God and object of his love. With its renewed 
vitality it gave lasting expression to that view. 
Man never seemed more glorious than in Renais¬ 
sance thought, art, and literature. At times he 
looked tall enough to walk beside God. Why does 
Shakespeare still move us? For that matter, why 
do the Greek tragedies? Isn’t it partly because of 
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their image of man? To be sure, in Greek drama 
the gods struck men down, but they were at least 
worthy of the gods’ attention. It looks as though 
when the gods are banished, or when they are 
thought to pay no attention to man, that man 
himself somehow diminishes and becomes small, 
lost, and pitiful. Look at so many of the "heroes” 
and "heroines” of modern plays and novels. They 
are pathetic and caught, but do they have enough 
grandeur or magnitude to be worthy of the thun¬ 
derbolt of any god? 

How the Church Regards Man 

The Christian Church offers a view of man that 
is much closer to Shakespeare than to Tennessee 
Williams. It says he was created by God; is a little 
lower than the angels; that God loved him so 
much that he sent his Son to save him. The church 
also says some probing—and hopeful—things 
about the problem of evil. It bluntly asserts that 
evil comes about from not putting first things 
first. When anything except God is put at the 
center, everything is thrown out of joint and evil 
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inevitably results. Selfishness never works, not in 
the long run; there is the certain kickback, the 
consequences. The church realistically adds that 
there is something perverse about human beings— 
their inclination is always to put themselves at the 
center, rather than God. This is what is meant by 
the formidable term "original sin.” It means that 
being good isn’t easy or "natural.” What the 
church says tallies with what you can observe by 
watching other people—or yourself—in action. 

But the church does more than diagnose the 
trouble. It offers medicine. For one thing, it gives 
you very solid reasons for wanting to love other 
people—after all, if God loves them, who are you 
to hold back? If God’s Son lived and died for 
them, who are you to withhold even a minimum 
of compassion and concern? 

The church is ready to initiate you into the 
exciting mystery of love, love not as Hollywood 
presents it but as God has displayed it toward 
the creatures he brought into existence; supremely 
displayed through Christ. The church with its 
long, practical experience is available as a place 
where the mysteries of love can be explained and 
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explored, and guidance provided for the person 
who wants to live by love rather than by the de¬ 
mands of his hard, cold ego. 

We have done no more than scratch the sur¬ 
face. Don’t take this little discussion as a com¬ 
plete summary of the way of life that the church 
fosters. But if it makes any sense at all to you, 
ask where else you will find it fostered. What club 
or organization exists for this specific purpose as 
prime goal and continuing purpose? 

The Problem of Dogma and Creeds 

Maybe you don’t quarrel with the broad pur¬ 
pose of the church, as we’ve sketched it. It’s just 
that you don’t see the process actually going on in 
your church. Or perhaps there are too many hur¬ 
dles to jump before you are fully taken into the 
life of the church. If you dislike authoritarianism 
in any form, the church may seem too ready to 
tell you what to believe. 

It’s all very well to have a coherent view of 
God and man. But if it involves a lot of dogma 
and theology, that’s quite another matter. You 
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may be willing to accept God as the creator of the 
universe, to believe that man is made in the image 
of God, and that you bear a deep responsibility 
to your fellow men. You know that love, when 
you practice it even in snippets, is a creative way 
of living. But must you also swallow all this talk 
about original sin, atonement, the resurrection of 
the body, the divinity of Christ, and the other 
theological concepts which are bandied about by 
ministers? 

Talk with your minister. How literally you 
need to believe the theology of your church de¬ 
pends on the denomination and the pastor’s atti¬ 
tude. But we’d like to make a few suggestions that 
may ease the problem. One is this: don’t think of 
the creeds as multiplication tables. They are more 
like signposts. They are not the truth, but an 
attempt to point toward the truth. They are an 
invitation to exploration, rather than a final state¬ 
ment of what is waiting to be found. 

Let’s go at it a slightly different way. When 
the twelve disciples lived with Jesus, something 
too powerful and moving for ordinary speech hap¬ 
pened. He taught them about the nature of God, 
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and never had the mysteries of that nature seemed 
more luminous. He taught them what it meant to 
live in terms of love. After he left them, their 
lives were transformed by what they felt as his 
continuing influence and presence. They followed 
his teachings wherever they might lead, even to 
death. Slowly the early Christians grew in spite 
of persecution. But no group of people can stay 
together without some sort of framework. If you 
want to start a club, isn’t one of your first steps 
to draw up a list of purposes, a set of by-laws, and 
to elect officers? The church developed an organi¬ 
zational structure and a statement of beliefs—the 
creeds. It was an attempt to suggest, rather than 
state, certain truths that were all-important in the 
experience of the church, but which could not 
completely be captured in words. They did the 
best they could to say the unsayable. They erected 
signposts toward ultimate mysteries. 

If the creeds still bother you, must you reject 
the church? Again, it would depend a great deal 
on what sort of church you go to. But isn’t it possi¬ 
ble to accept the larger truth with your whole 
heart—the nature of God and man’s relationship 
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to God; Jesus as the revelation of the love of God 
—and not worry for the moment too much about 
the rest? Don’t forget that you have a long time 
in which to change and grow. The church is some¬ 
thing to grow into. Perhaps over the years, as you 
experience more deeply the life of the church, you 
will come to accept, on the basis of your personal 
religious experience, many theological statements 
that now trouble you. This is one of the exciting 
things about the life of the spirit. It never stays put. 

But back to the main point of this chapter. 
There is one thing you can’t evade. You’ve got to 
find some kind of answer to the meaning of life— 
one that will grow as you grow, and will influence 
and shape everything you do. 

Are you going to be contented to drift, or to find 
partial answers? Or are you willing to give the 
church an honest try, to see what its answers are? 
If you do this, the church will have demands to 
make upon you—the commandment of love is 
not an easy one to fulfill. You will have to think 
more about God and neighbor, less about your 
'gimme gimme” ego. But there are rewards. The 
experience of long generations shows that if you 
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can accept the view of life and love that the church 
offers you, you will be spared the meaninglessness 
and drift and emptiness of so many of your con¬ 
temporaries; and you will have the strength of 
God to make you strong. 

There is enough chaos and meaninglessness 
about us in the world. But if the church disap¬ 
peared, what would be left to give any unity or 
direction to life at all? When you are wonder¬ 
ing whether you can really support the church 
or not, ask yourself where else you will find the 
ultimate values that the church teaches. And if you 
think those values have any point, do you belong 
on the outside or the inside? 
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By now you should have a fairly comprehensive 
idea of the basic premises held by the church. Some 
denominations stress liturgy and ceremony more 
than others; some specialize in social action; some 
have bishops, and others emphasize home rule; 
and there is a lot of variation in how much 
emphasis is put on particular moral teachings. But 
these are superficial differences. The man from 
Mars who went the round of the churches would 
be more impressed by their similarities than their 
disagreements. He would find a core of basic be¬ 
lief that nearly all of them share. 

We have tried to point out that the inherent 
worth and dignity of man is basic to the Christian 
religion. Is there any other organization in the 
Western world that has steadily proclaimed this for 
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nearly two thousand years? It’s true—the church 
often fails in race relations, and is riddled with 
social stratification. But the wonderful thing is 
that when it falls short of its ideals, it has a guilty 
conscience. It is constantly giving in to social 
pressure and conforming to "the world,” but in 
every era there are prophetic voices in the church 
that break the polite peace and arouse the con¬ 
sciences of people, inside the church and outside. 
A very small but important example of this is 
the episode in Scarsdale, New York, where a girl 
who was due to come out at a club dance turned 
in the names of her two escorts, one of whom hap¬ 
pened to be a Jewish convert to Christianity. She 
was informed that he was unacceptable to the com¬ 
mittee, and the club’s board of governors later 
confirmed the decision. Rightly she canceled her 
debut. At this point the rector of the Episcopal 
Church, which the boy had joined and which was 
the church that many members of the blackballing 
club belonged to, announced in church that any 
member of his parish who acquiesced in the club’s 
action was not welcome at the Communion rail 
until he repented and changed his policies—until 
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that time, they were not in "love and charity" with 
their neighbors, as the invitation to Communion 
specifies. He also logically pointed out that Jesus 
himself, a Jew, could not have come to the dance. 
Several club members thereupon honestly con¬ 
fessed their mistake. More ministers would stand 
up for principle if more people—including you, 
perhaps—were ready to stand up with them and 
give them backing. You may say that the min¬ 
ister should stand up for his convictions anyway, 
but the problem is not a simple one. The church 
is an organization and unfortunately it has to have 
funds to keep going. If there are influential and 
monied members who are unchristian in their at¬ 
titude toward race relations, for instance, they can 
make it almost impossible for the minister to act; 
for such obstructionist members, if they are op¬ 
posed, can destroy not only the minister but the 
particular church itself. 

This is no modern situation. The easy thing 
has always been for the church to be assimilated 
into the surrounding world, and lose its cutting 
edge. There have been times when the church 
was not merely cowardly but corrupt. But the 
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church also has a wonderful capacity for resurrec¬ 
tion. It can be almost dead, but then God raises up 
unconquerable voices inside it, and they purge the 
church and give it new life. In our own times, 
when the racial situation in South Africa has been 
intolerable past words, it .has been ministers and 
dedicated laymen—Michael Scott, Father Huddle¬ 
ston, Alan Paton—who have had the plain guts 
to speak up and challenge the benighted govern¬ 
ment and complacent citizenry. If your quarrel 
with the church is over its failure to act on its 
principles—not just in race relations, but in every 
kind of relation between man and man—then 
your place is in the church, alongside such men. 
They need you; the church needs you. A handful 
of Christians who mean business can leaven the 
whole lump of dough. 

May we suggest as tactfully as possible that 
there is a tendency to apply a double standard. 
If you look at your school, you can pick out some 
teachers who are ineffective or worse, and great 
numbers of students who are nothing more than 
warm bodies taking up desk space. Some of the 
students cheat their way through to a diploma. 
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You could say, "School is no good—it’s hypo¬ 
critical. I’ll have nothing of it.” You could proudly 
pick up your textbooks and stalk out to pursue 
your education alone, as long as the truant officer 
permitted. But would this make sense? The gen¬ 
eral purpose of the school is good. The only trou¬ 
ble is that the teachers and students are human 
beings, and a mixed lot. Some are loafers and 
phonies; some are genuinely aiming at imparting 
or receiving an education. You probably decide 
it s better to stay in the school, to get everything 
out of it you can, to contribute what you can to its 
activities. If you pulled out, it would be because 
you were too proud to associate with such a motley 
crew. 


The Force of the Group 

In every group of people there are those who 
are selfish or proud or unloving or hypocritical. 
The church is made up of people, not saints. It 
hopes to do something to change the dead weights. 
But meanwhile they are there. That’s where they 
belong. Christ picked a motley bunch of disciples, 
pretty much the riffraff of his time, but when he 
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was done with them they were changed. There 
is always the chance—it happens more often than 
you would think—that God’s love will somehow 
break through to the most hardened churchgoer 
and transform him. There is a better chance that 
this will happen if he goes to church than if he 
doesn’t, because at its best the church is a society 
of people who share common beliefs and are 
trying, however fumblingly, to worship God and 
put him at the center of things. Certainly, they 
often fail, but they are there to learn and to try. 
If you go and try, you will often fail too. But 
whenever quite ordinary people are making an 
effort together, a power is generated in the group 
that is greater than if all of them went it alone. 
There is a sustaining strength and carry-through. 

There’s nothing mysterious about this. You’ve 
seen it happen in aspects of your life that seem 
remote from church. For instance, you and one 
or two others are going to climb a difficult moun¬ 
tain. With much effort and strain you finally reach 
the summit. But you are aware of how hard a 
climb it was—your legs ache and your lungs 
seem unable to gasp in enough air. Perhaps next 
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year you climb the same mountain with enough 
friends to make up a real group. You all sing as 
you plod upward; jokes pass down the line; you 
all stop for a drink from the mountain stream; 
you are conscious of the wind through the pines. 
Before you can quite believe it, in view of your 
previous experience, you are at the jagged top. It 
does not seem to have cost nearly as much in phys¬ 
ical effort this time. You realize that the morale 
of the group, the spirit of the common effort, has 
literally helped you climb that mountain. The 
group spirit is a real and tangible force. So it is 
with the church. A group of people worshiping 
and working together, if they have even a sem¬ 
blance of unity, possesses a strength that none of 
them has alone. The church doesn’t have a 
monopoly on such experiences, but you are more 
apt to find them there because the church has 
been aware of this psychological fact throughout 
its history and has evolved ways of utilizing it. 
Also—God does actually seem to be especially 
present when two or three” (preferably more) 
are gathered together in his name in church. 
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Youth and the Church—a Partnership 

This brings us to another matter. Young as you 
are, you have something to offer the church: youth, 
sensitivity, a kind of freshness and perception that 
adults often lose. If you tend to be rash and im¬ 
pulsive and go off the deep end, the church can 
stand something of that too. How dreary a church 
made up entirely of adults would be. To be sure, 
they run it. But through your youth organization, 
through what you express to your own parents, 
you do have an effect. More of an effect than you 
probably realize. 

You have something to offer the church, your 
youth; better give it now while you have it. The 
church has still more to offer you, its wisdom. This 
wisdom is ancient but as new as this morning. The 
church can tell you of God the creator of the uni¬ 
verse and his love for every last human being, 
and how he wants us to become partners in that 
love. The church can help you into experiencing 
what it talks about. It can help you experience 
the '’numinous” reality of God, the sense of awe. 

It isn’t common sense to be too commonsensical. 
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If you try to live by everyday common sense and 
forget your deep but half-hidden psychological and 
spiritual needs, you may externally make a go of 
your life, but inside you will shrivel into something 
smaller than you were meant to be. "Man does not 
live by bread alone” is just the plain truth; he 
doesn’t even live by being a good husband, good 
parent, doing an honest day’s work. There are 
other dimensions to you that cry out for satisfac¬ 
tion; the church will help you find and satisfy 
them. 

Here’s something more the church offers. If 
you’ve ever "tried to be good” for a week straight 
you know how wretchedly you failed. Adults are 
no different. We know what we ought to do, but 
we often go right ahead and do the opposite. How 
are you going to take your moral failures? Shall 
you just disregard them, and grow morally 
hardened inside? Shall you brood over them and 
get neurotic? The church can realistically help you 
in several ways. It has had long human experience 
and is a vast repository of practical wisdom about 
what is best to do in a given situation. It has 
learned this by trial and error as it tried to apply 
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the teachings of Christ to specific conditions. It 
can also teach you something about private prayer, 
which isn’t magic but does help to open you up 
to God’s guidance and his strength. The church 
has another resource. It can teach you something 
about the way temptations can be handled—how 
you can offer them to God and get help. The 
church has this kind of down-to-earth wisdom, for 
it has been in the business of helping people for 
nearly two thousand years, and people haven’t 
changed too much. Also, the church is equipped 
with trained people. There are the youth leaders; 
there is your pastor. Have you asked him about 
his seminary work? The chances are it included 
a good deal of psychology and practical experi¬ 
ence in counseling. 

In spite of everything, you will fail sometimes. 
You will make wrong choices, do nasty or per¬ 
verse or cruel things, and bring unhappiness and 
suffering, even shame, upon yourself and your 
family. The church can help again. It has never 
condoned sin, but it makes a distinction between 
the sin and the sinner. It knows that human beings 
are always making wrong choices, going off the 
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deep end. Its object is not to condemn and exclude 
them, but to help them. God’s love goes out to 
the relatively sinful and the relatively good alike; 
the church tries to make that love felt. It teaches 
that moral failures don’t have to be the end. You 
should neither disregard them nor wallow in 
regret. When you turn to God, confess your 
wrongdoing, and ask his strength, you get his for¬ 
giveness and his strength and the certainty that 
his love has not forsaken you. 

One of the things that can destroy people is a 
sense of guilt. The church helps you handle that 
by turning to God and letting him wipe the slate 
clean, so that you can make a fresh start. The idea 
of forgiveness is as much at the heart of Chris¬ 
tianity as the idea of love. Christ, the bridge be¬ 
tween God and man, is at the center of both ideas. 
In the church, then, you can learn how to handle 
guilt, how to put it in the hands of God, and re¬ 
ceive his promise of continued love and the 
strength you need to go on. Then you are free. 
There is no need to stew about what you have 
done. You pick yourself up and are ready to go 
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out and live creatively. The burden of your guilt 
is in other hands now. 

This may seem not too important to you now; 
perhaps you haven’t been in a position where your 
sins could be very scarlet or damaging. It will be 
more important to you when you get older. How 
you handle guilt may make the difference between 
a sane, balanced life, and a neurotic one. The 
church is not the only source of help. There is the 
psychiatrist and psychoanalyst also. But the church 
has special resources. Since God works in and 
through it, your pastor isn’t using just his own 
human insight and wisdom when he tries to help 
you. Rather, he is leading you to a much better 
Helper. 

The Growing Life of the Spirit 

We have been talking about some of the posi¬ 
tive things the church can offer you. You belong 
to the twentieth century, but these are things you 
need as much as any medieval peasant, because 
human nature still has the same needs. But to 
return to the peculiarly modern problem that we 
mentioned in the last chapter—the way that dogma 
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and creeds seem to get between you and what the 
church can offer. We’d like to say a little more 
about how you can help overcome that barrier. 

Take a quick look at the Apostles’ Creed, the 
one most commonly used, and see what it is trying 
to say. It has three paragraphs. You could type 
the whole thing on a postcard. The first para¬ 
graph is simply, "I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” Is there 
really anything there to boggle over? If you be¬ 
lieve in God at all, you can easily think of him as 
the creator and as one who is like a father to us. 
This paragraph is saying that the universe didn’t 
come into being by sheer chance. It has purpose 
back of it. 

Part of the second paragraph may bother you— 
its talk of "born of the Virgin Mary,” or the men¬ 
tion of the descent into hell. But concentrate on 
the heart of this paragraph, which is in the first 
line: "Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord.” Those 
few words, and the rest of the paragraph, are an 
attempt to put into words the uniqueness of Christ. 
Everyone who encountered him felt that this man 
was different; there was a power in him that was 
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not in other men; the disciples were born twice 
by their encounter with him. Whether you can 
accept all the phrases of this paragraph as literally 
true is not nearly as important at your stage of 
life as simply being willing to recognize the 
uniqueness of Jesus. Start with that if that is all 
you can honestly believe about him. See in him a 
unique revelation of power and love. Recognize 
that somehow God seems to become more real 
in connection with Jesus. In time the other phrases 
in this second paragraph will perhaps take on new 
meaning to you, and be no obstacle. But for the 
present, believe only as far as you honestly can, 
and keep an open mind about the rest. 

The last paragraph has to do with the life of 
the church, the presence of God in the church, the 
continuity between the living and the dead, for¬ 
giveness, and life beyond death. If you believe that 
God is real, there is nothing in this paragraph 
that should be a stumbling block. 

We’ve tried to suggest that the life of the spirit 
never stays put. Things you cannot accept now 
may glow with meaning and truth after you’ve 
had twenty years more experience. Other things 
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that you believe easily may seem less important. 

Change is part of the adventure of life. Are you 
going to hold back because you can’t see the end 
of the journey? If you can’t accept (or under¬ 
stand) every last word of the creed, you are not 
alone. Accept what you can. Then leave it that 
the creed is trying to say in imperfect human lan¬ 
guage some important things about the nature of 
God, Jesus, and the church. You can’t really judge 
how far the creed is right until you have experi¬ 
ence in the church; it’s the laboratory where you 
test the statements. So our advice is to be honest, 
believe what you do believe, recognize the blind 
spots in your belief, and then go ahead and join 
the church of your choice. You may come to be¬ 
lieve more. At least, by joining you will be making 
an act of affirmation. The thing you affirm is life, 
your life. 
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We have tried to show that your concept of God 
will influence your fundamental choices and give 
your life a kind of flavor or aura. We have also 
tried to face the very real problems of dogma and 
creed, suggesting ways to approach the intricacies 
of belief constructively and honestly. 

But perhaps you are still baffled. You try to 
be realistic and you want to find truth as far as you 
can. When you join a church and accept its tenets, 
aren’t you limiting yourself? Aren’t you putting 
your intellectual life in a strait jacket and saying, 
"This is so—everything else must be ruled out that 
doesn’t square with it”? Aren’t you closing doors 
that should be left open? That’s one way of look¬ 
ing at it, and it’s a way that many people outside 
the church do regard it. 
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Turn the coin over; what’s on the other side? 
You have to make choices, and every choice you 
make will inevitably close some doors. Suppose 
you decide the church is not for you. Immediately 
you have closed a door on the whole arena of your 
religious experiences and needs; you have shut 
yourself off from the riches and experience that 
the church possesses. You can still have isolated 
experiences that might be labeled "religious,” but 
if you decide against the church you have slammed 
a door on its view of history, its peculiar fellow¬ 
ship, and the insights that nearly two thousand 
years have brought it. 

And are you sure, if you do decide to close this 
particular door, that you are closing it because you 
are certain it has nothing to offer? At sixteen or 
seventeen do you know very much about the 
church? Aren’t you rather reacting, perhaps sub¬ 
consciously, against your parents, or the status quo , 
or aren’t you struggling desperately to express 
yourself instead of always doing what is expected 
of you? There’s nothing particularly wicked if this 
is so; in growing up it’s natural to lash out and be 
thorny. You have to struggle to be an individual, 
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and your parents are usually on the receiving end 
of the struggle. But let’s be honest about it. If you 
are rejecting the church because you want to shock 
your parents, or simply because the rejection is 
somehow an assertion of yourself—O.K., at least 
for the time being, O.K. But let’s skip the double 
talk. Let’s not pretend that the rejection is a pro¬ 
found philosophic decision, when it may be noth¬ 
ing more than a psychological need of the mo¬ 
ment. Only you can answer the question. But ask 
yourself—just why am I so down on the church? 
You may find you don’t know enough about it to 
arrive at an objective evaluation of it. 

Apart from these psychological complications, 
there are real reasons why you may feel uncom¬ 
fortable in church. Perhaps inside you are seething 
with unchristian feelings about someone. Or you 
are full of doubts about certain points in the teach¬ 
ings of the church. Or you still wonder if you may 
not be limiting yourself. Or you wonder how to 
fit science and religion together. 

If you are seething inside, don’t feel ashamed 
of it. Is there anyone, in church or outside, so 
saintly that he never harbors a grudge? Is anyone 
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unselfish all the time? The good thing about the 
church is that it doesn’t expect you to be a plaster 
saint. At the same time, it gives you an uneasy 
conscience when you are unloving. And it holds 
up before you the supreme example of what life 
is like when it is lived in terms of love. 

Let’s look at a simple occurrence. You hate Mrs. 
Ogden. She made a real stink when you crossed 
her precious yard on your bike, the old witch! Try 
the approach the church suggests—it happens to 
be practical. Pray about her. Tell God she’s horrid. 
But also ask God to help both you and her. You 
may be surprised what happens when Mrs. Ogden 
gets into your prayers and becomes your concern. 
Your feelings begin to change. You get interested 
in her and learn things about her. She lives alone, 
on a pittance supplied by old-age assistance. She 
has arthritis and is unable to move about easily. 
The wheel track you carelessly left on her little 
lawn will have to remain because she can neither 
fix it herself nor hire it done. You may find your¬ 
self feeling regret and compassion. If you do, you 
are released from the prison of resentment. A door 
opens and you are free. Life is richer lived in 
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terms of love, you find. You feel better inside. 
This is just a small example of what the church 
teaches: that you and other people and God are 
meant to be linked together; other people are 
your proper concern and you are theirs. 

But the question of doubt still remains. You 
feel hypocritical going to church when you don’t 
know how much of it you believe. The adults all 
seem to accept it without hesitation, and when 
you ask them about things that puzzle you, all too 
often their answers are vague or evasive. You 
suspect they’ve never thought much about their 
beliefs; they go to church because it’s a habit 
expected of them. But you don’t want a hand-me- 
down religion. 

Think back. One of the original disciples, 
Thomas, was such a doubter that he couldn’t ac¬ 
cept Jesus’ resurrection until he actually saw him 
and touched his side. Did that stop him from 
being a disciple? You have to live with your 
doubts and bring them with you. If you are intel¬ 
ligent and have integrity, you try to look at things, 
the church included, from all angles. Bring every¬ 
thing you have to church: your nasty temper, your 
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sullen envy, your doubts also. In time, as you 
progress in religious experience, something may 
happen to all of these. 

Are Science and Religion Antagonists? 

One special reason for doubt that some people 
have is their feeling that science and religion 
point in different directions. We are all aware 
that scientific knowledge is increasing so fast, 
theoretical physics in particular, that the spe¬ 
cialists can hardly keep pace with it. This means 
that you may have the experience of rejecting the 
church on some bit of scientific evidence, only to 
find that the evidence has been invalidated by a 
subsequent discovery or later interpretations. 

There seems general agreement that science is 
moving away from the old mechanistic views of 
the nineteenth century and moving toward the 
awareness that 'matter” is not ultimate. At times 
the scientist seems to be talking more the lan¬ 
guage of the mathematician, even the language of 
the mystic. Individual scientists may be religious 
or not, but very few seem to believe any more that 
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science as such is a barrier to faith. Sometimes 
startling things happen. Dr. William Pollard, the 
distinguished nuclear physicist, became an Episco¬ 
pal priest, and has bridged the two worlds with no 
violence to his own intellectual integrity. 

Truth is truth, however you get hold of it. 
There seems an increasing chance that science will 
illuminate religion; one suspects also that religion 
will illuminate science. The "conflict” is most 
acute among people who know a little religion 
and a little science; when they know a lot about 
both it dwindles away, and in its place there is a 
deepening ufiderstanding that science and religion 
are twin quests for meaning. 

To Live with Meaning 

Let’s return now to this business of "closing 
doors” and "opening doors.” The church can open 
doors for you. It gives you a focal point, a concept 
of creation, an example of love, a heightened view 
of man, a sense of responsibility, a fellowship, and 
an explanation of much of the mystery that life 
holds. True, much is left as mystery—but you are 
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freed from many of the ceaseless questions that 
seem to have no answer. You do have a center. 
Out of the welter of conflict and choice you know 
that some things are better than others, and that 
some things are. So you are released to go about 
this business of living with love and concern. You 
can live with meaning—that is the greatest gift 
the church can give you. Much of the agony of 
modern man lies in his search for meaning. The 
church can help you carry on that search and find 
something. 

What the church offers you can’t really be 
received from the outside. You have to come in. 
Come as you are, doubts and all. Grow in wisdom 
and love, in the church and with its help. Per¬ 
haps you will never be able to accept everything 
your church teaches. The important thing is not 
to list what you don’t believe, but what you do. 
Your starting point is any affirmation you can 
make; coming into the church is an affirmation in 
itself. You may be surprised. You may find the 
church from the inside more flexible, more alive, 
more creative, than it ever looked from the out¬ 
side. In our day the church has bred men like 
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Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich, intellectual 
giants with completely unfettered minds. There 
is room for the free mind in church. And there is 
guidance and help for the person who wants to 
make sense of his life and find a center to it. 
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The first chapter of this book presented some 
rather strong arguments against going to church. 
In the intervening chapters we have tried to show 
sound reasons which might carry some weight 
in making you see the church in the perspective 
of history, so that you can understand how it does 
present a view of God and man’s relationship to 
God, an ideal of love which has transformed and 
can still transform the lives of those committed 
to it. 

We shan’t unsay anything we said in the first 
chapter. All too frequently the deep relationships 
and the ideal of love get buried in the mechanics 
of running a church and the practicalities of 
finance and physical plant. But love is always 
there; it cannot be extinguished, for it is of God. 
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And it is being constantly rediscovered and re¬ 
proclaimed. If the church does get mired in dull¬ 
ness and minutiae, whose fault is it? Not entirely 
the minister’s. He isn’t a dictator. The church is 
made up of people. If you want a vital church, 
you have to do something about it. You can’t just 
wait passively for George to do it. If you believe 
in what the church stands for, the place for you 
is inside where you can do your part. 

You can help stir it awake. But you don’t need 
to defend it where its stand is indefensible. Often 
the theoretical stand of the church is fine, but it 
doesn’t live up to it in practice. Race relations 
is the obvious example we have used. Nearly 
every denomination is officially on record with a 
position that is on the side of the angels. The local 
church frequently ignores the national stand. You 
can do two things about this. First of all, try to 
understand how the local church gets caught in 
the social climate of its time. To understand is to 
forgive, though not to condone. Secondly, you can 
help the local church wake up, help it extricate 
itself from the surrounding biases, so that it can 
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stand above society and provide the needed leader¬ 
ship toward racial justice and co-operation. 

Another example of how the church can get 
caught is in the question of war. This isn’t quite 
the same kind of situation. It is true that in World 
War I many of the churches adopted an intolerably 
self-righteous attitude, as though God loved the 
Allies and hated the Germans, and was completely 
on our side. There was much less of this self- 
righteousness in World War II. Most of the 
churches, except those with an official pacifist posi¬ 
tion, supported the war as a lesser evil than a 
world dominated by Hitler, but they usually kept 
a sense of perspective and did not pretend that 
all Americans wear wings and all Germans horns. 

The Need to Make Choices 

In your life you will often be in a predicament 
where you cannot keep your skirts clean. You will 
have to choose one course or another, and either 
will involve some evil, perhaps suffering, for 
others. So you can understand this kind of dilemma 
in which the church finds itself. The pacifist and 
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the non-pacifist can be equally sincere Christians, 
and it is a test of their Christian commitment for 
them to realize this. They can agree on much. 
Both know that their main job is to work hard 
and intelligently and lovingly long before war 
threatens, work to eliminate the conditions that 
produce war. This will cost sweat and tears and 
money. Where they differ is over the choice to be 
made if war comes in spite of everything, or only 
war can avert conquest by another nation. The 
existence of the hydrogen bomb, which could 
literally end mankind, has dramatized and deep¬ 
ened the dilemma. Can a Christian defend it as a 
last resort, or must he clearly renounce its use 
under any and all circumstances, and be ready 
to pay the probable price—conquest and domi¬ 
nation by an alien way of life? There is no clear 
Christian consensus about this. The two authors 
of this book are ranged squarely on opposite sides 
of the controversy! But they agree, as all thought¬ 
ful Christians must agree, that the churches and 
their members have as their most imperative task 
the job of working toward the kind of world 
conditions, world law, and world co-operation that 
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will make it less likely that the ultimate decision 
will ever have to be made. 

One thing we have tried to point out repeatedly 
is how the church differs from the various clubs 
and organizations that fill every American town— 
how it undergirds and buttresses them, but serves 
a broader and more profound purpose. The 
majority of these community organizations are 
derivative; their ultimate source is the church or 
groups of church people. They are good frag¬ 
ments, but you need to go back to the source for 
over-all understanding and help. 

Perhaps people often look as though their lives 
haven’t been remade by the church—but the possi¬ 
bility is always there if they will only open up to 
it. It isn’t easy to open up. We all fight against 
the kind of life the church stresses because it 
means giving up our ego. To really love sounds 
easy in a popular song, but to really love as the 
church uses the words is not easy. To follow the 
teachings of Jesus is not the road to peace of mind. 
You have only to look back in history to see how 
the status quo has always been uncomfortable 
when men took the gospel seriously. The prophets 
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were stoned, Christ was crucified; the roll call of 
martyrs who disturbed the status quo is very long. 

If you take Christianity seriously, you too will 
disturb the status quo. That’s fine. The church 
needs people like that. If the church tends to play 
it too safe, all the more are you needed, to jab it 
alive and insist that it come to grips with its job. 
It takes only a few Christians on fire to set the 
church on fire. It’s true that God can act any¬ 
where, inside the church or out, but the church 
is peculiarly his arena of action. What happens 
there has a particular importance. Any new life 
in the church instantly spreads and multiplies 
outside the church. 

Creative Rebels in the World of the Spirit 

We are urging you to be rebels, creative rebels. 
It’s a rather stale and trite rebellion to stay out¬ 
side the church and carp and snipe. It’s a cheap 
way of seeming to be a rebel, and it costs nothing. 
If you are really a rebel against lethargy, get inside 
and do your rebelling there. This is a more costly 
kind of rebellion, for you will have opposition. 
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But you may be surprised at what can be ac¬ 
complished. 

Finally, in the first chapter we also suggested 
that you might be uncomfortable in the church 
because you felt it was anti-scientific or anti-intel¬ 
lectual. You may talk with your minister about 
these problems and come to the conclusion that 
his mind is fossilized and not open to new ideas; 
on the other hand, you may discover that he is 
more aware of things than you’d given him credit 
for. Talk with him at least. But also think about 
this—in human affairs there are two different ways 
you can look at things and events. You may decide 
that you are going to believe only in those things 
that you can demonstrate for yourself; that the 
material world is the only real one, and the only 
truth you can trust is scientific truth. But if you 
limit yourself to that level and that kind of truth, 
how, for instance, will you ever dare get married? 
You can’t demonstrate that it will work out. 

Much of our life has to be lived on a different 
level, and it is with this second level that the 
church is primarily concerned. What it teaches 
cannot be proved scientifically. It can only be 
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proved by the experience and testimony of men 
who have lived the life the church preaches. It can 
be proved by them, and by the effect of their lives 
on other people. This is just as valid a proof as 
anything in a laboratory, but it is not the same kind 
of proof. 

There are two interlocking worlds, the material 
world and the world of the spirit. The church spe¬ 
cializes in the latter. If you deny this second world 
and try to pretend that you live only in the first, 
you are shutting your eyes to half of the possi¬ 
bilities in your life. The testimony of the most 
sensitive and responsive men and women is clear: 
the second world, the world of the spirit, is as real 
and vital to happiness and fulfillment as the world 
of sticks, stones, and dynamos. To shut your eyes 
to it as though it cannot exist is unscientific, for 
you are prejudicing the case without examining 
the evidence. 

Perhaps you have heard of some of the experi¬ 
ments in parapsychology carried on by Dr. Rhine 
at Duke University. How much there is in them 
we are in no position to say, but we have been 
amazed at some of our so-called scientific friends 
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who refuse even to examine the evidence because 
they are convinced in advance that such things 
simply can’t happen. This is as bad as religious 
bigotry. Any kind of blindness and refusal to face 
possible facts is equally bad. If you exclude the 
possibility of the ‘world of the spirit” without 
trying to explore it, you are shutting doors and 
narrowing your life down to small size—and being 
intellectually dishonest. 

Science has its limitations and they are serious 
ones. You know what power now lies in our hands 
with nuclear bombs. It is a cliche to say that we 
can utterly destroy civilization, but it is true and 
this possibility constantly increases. Science has 
given us this menace, but does it have one word 
to guide us in the use of this power? It does not. 
Individual scientists may have something to say, 
but science does not. It cannot. Science makes no 
moral choices; it never can. It is neither moral nor 
immoral. 

When you ask “What ought we to do?” you are 
moving from science to the world of values and 
moral judgments. It is a completely different 
world. It is the world of ethics, philosophy, reli- 
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gion. It is in this realm, rather than in the material 
world that science explores, that the final momen¬ 
tous decisions will be made. From what source can 
men get insight and strength to make good deci¬ 
sions? Where is there any light in the middle of 
this dark? 

The church has an answer: it offers hope and 
it knows that we will find our way only by the 
grace of God. There is no other answer and no 
end but love. If this is not a compelling enough 
reason for you to support the church in spite of its 
very real failures, then nothing we could say 
would matter. 
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